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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Pyke a week of anxiety, uncertainty, even at times 
almost of despair, it is cheering to be able to write and 
speak of the Prince of WaLEs as not only alive, but better. 
The anniversary of his father’s death brought with it a natural 
fear that, by some strange coincidence, the day that had been 
fatal to his father might also be fatal to him. But not only did 
Thursday pass by without the dreaded catastrophe, but it 
actually saw the Prince making what may, we hope, be re- 
garded as the first beginning towards convalescence. He is 
still, of course, in a state of very great danger, but not, we 
trust, in one of immediate peril. ‘Thursday was marked by the 
encouraging symptom of a considerable amount of refreshing 
sleep, and that he should sleep was the indispensable condition 
of his continuing tolive. On the night between Thursday and 
Friday of last week he had symptoms which made it seem 
probable that the end might come at anymoment. He was in 
danger of suffocation from the inflammation of the bronchial 
tubes, and the QueEN hastened down to Sandringham with 
probably far more of fear than of hope. The difliculty of 
breathing continued, and on Sunday morning few persons 
joined in the Form of Prayer for the Prince without a pain- 
ful apprehension that he for whom they were praying might 
have already into” another world. Sunday went by, 
and for three days there was nothing in the bulletins to lessen 
the national anxiety. The Prince’s strength still held out, 
and it was said that he continued to be able to take 
nourishment. But the fever seemed to increase rather 
than abate, and the danger of suffocation remained so 
great that Sir James Pacer was sent for, to afford surgical 
aid in the last resort. Even if death did not come from 
suffocation, it seemed inevitable that it must come sooner or 
later from exhaustion; and, great as is the strength of the 
Prince’s young and vigorous constitution, it was evident that 


» the continued restlessness from which he suffered showed a 


degree of irritation and waste of force that must bring all 
uncertainty to a close before long. If he could but sleep, 
then all those who were competent to judge said that there 
would be hope. That would show that the fatal irritation 
that was wearing him out had abated, and it would itself, 
by the relief it gave, produce a further abatement. It 
was at once the sign and the cause of better things. No 
tidings therefore could have been more welcome than 
those contained in the bulletins of Thursday, that the 
Prince had slept. It was the beginning, the faint beginning, 
of hope; and it is a source of extreme satisfaction that the 
latest telegrams have confirmed the impression that, when 
once sleep came, it might return with greater ease and fre- 
quency. 

The week has been one ofsuch suspense and anxiety that it is 
perhaps almost impossible not to exaggerate the importance of 
the change that has taken place in the Prince’s condition, and 
to assume that the worst is over now that hope has begun to 
dawn. No one has ever watched the sick-bed of a relation, 
expecting from hour to hour that death would come, who has 
not leapt to the conclusion from any unlooked-for sign of 
amendment that extreme anxiety need no longer be 
felt. If the nation now overrates the significance of 
such improvement in the Prince’s state as has been 
recorded, it is only doing what it was inevitable that it 
should do. Intense and prolonged anxiety is so painful 
and wearing that men instinctively clutch at every excuse for 
casting it aside, and the sincerity and depth of the anxiety 
that has been felt is shown by the eagerness to make the 
most, perhaps to make too much, of the better accounts that 
have been published. It is hardly too much to say that for 
the last week the whole country has thought of scarcely any- 


thing but the state of the Prince’s health. Nor is it only in 
this country that anxiety and sympathy have been shown. 
In the Colonies and the United States all of English race 
have joined in the common feeling; and, although no doubt all 
the Royal Families of Europe Have shown the interest and kind- 
liness of sentiment which the occasion was sure to elicit, it 
will gratify Englishmen to know that the Sovereign who has 
given most marked expression to his sympathies and eagerness. 
for tidings has been the King of Iraty, who has reared up a 
constitutional monarchy under such adverse circumstances, 
who, with many faults, has always been the friend, and it may 
even be said the playfellow, of his people, and who himself 
not long ago looked death in the face, and gained the highest 
honour he has ever won by refusing to sacrifice in that hour 


of terror the welfare and liberties of his subjects to the © 


menaces of the priests. It is of no use trying to analyse the 
causes of the intense and general interest still felt throughout 
the country in the Prince’s health. Foreigners seem astonished 
at it, and try to account for it. But people who feel 
need not trouble themselves to account for the feeling. 
We may, however, venture to point to one cause, and that 
is, that the trying circumstances through which they 
are passing show the Royal Family in a very amiable and 
satisfactory light. The nation likes to think that it shares in 
some degree the anxiety and sorrows of the Queen and Prin- 
cess, and that they are worthy of having a nation make itself 
partner in their grief. Not that the Queen and the Princess 
do more, or could possibly do more, than any other sensible 
and affectionate mother and wife would do under the same 
circumstances. Loyalty does not expect or ask that they 
should be above the standard of good women of every station ; 
but as it comes ready to offer them all that it has to give, it 
rejoices to find that they are worthy to receive it. 

This is not the time to preach, or moralize, or to specu~ 
late on the good and noble uses to which the Prince, if he is 
spared, may turn the exceedingly serious illness which has 
overtaken him. But quite apart from other consequences of 
his illness, it will be a very great pity if this unique oppor- 
tunity is lost of getting the nation to think of its health, 
If ever Parliament and the Government are seriously to con- 
sider what can be done to remove or lessen the abundant 
causes of sickness and death that flourish in every city and 
every village of the richest nation in the world, now will be 
the time for thought and action on the subject while the 
memory of the Princr’s illness is fresh, and while men are 
inclined to take trouble and spend money that they may 
keep themselves and their neighbours well. The difficulty 
to be dealt with is one that the Government needs some acci- 
dental strengthening of the sort now offered to overcome. 
For the mischief is, that when schemes for the preservation of 
the public health are arranged, and power to undertake and 
execute the necessary works is given, there is no one to see 
that anything is really done. Local indolence and local 
jobbery defeat all the good intentions of the Legislature. 
But now that there is a strong voice of public opinion raised 
in favour of removing as far as possible those causes of dis- 
ease which have so nearly cost the Prince his life, the 
Government will be nearly certain to get sufficient power 
to compel local Boards to do their duty, if it will 
but ask for them. Much in any case must, however, 
be, left to the prudence and energy of individuals; 
and not the least beneficial of the results of the Pruvce’s 
illness will be that those who can afford to protect the health 
of themselves and their families will now be stirred up to do 
so. At the same time a caution which has been given on this 
head is very well timed. Fussy activity to remove mischief, 
without well considering the proper time and manner of re- 
moving it, may at this season of the year positively lead to a 
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serious amount of illness which might be avoided if things are 
left alone. What is needed is not to act too fast in sanitary 
matters, either publicly or privately ; but to keep the subject 
steadily in mind, and then to spend money carefully, and to 
act energetically when the proper time arrives- 


M. THIERS ON THE COMMERCIAL TREAT.. 


pens practical question which is raised by the French de- 
nunciation of the ‘Treaty of Commerce is not free from 
difficulty. ‘The Prestpent of the French Republic would have 
relieved the English Government from a certain embarrass- 
ment if his conclusions had been more consistent with his 
general objections to the principle of the Treaty. He announced 


‘to the Assembly that the mercantile marine was ruined, that 


the iron trade was deeply injured, that cotton thread and 
cloths and linen thread had suffered greatly, that the mixed 
tissues of Roubaix were almost destroyed, and that agriculture 
was suffering in some of its most essential products, and 
especially in that of wool. He also complained that the 
negotiators had accepted insufficient tariffs, drawn up by 
foreign Commissioners to the exclusion, as he strangely asserted, 
of their French colleagues; and that consequently immense 
injury had been inflicted on Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, 
Burgundy, Flanders, Normandy, and Brittany. In another 
part of his Message M. Tuiers expatiated on his efforts to 
exclude Alsace and Lorraine from any share in the profits 
of French industry; and it may be suggested that Champagne 
and Burgundy have perhaps found some compensation for 
their supposed losses in the increased sale of the products 
which are popularly associated with the names of those pro- 
vinces. M. Turers declares that his Government, as might 
have been expected, entertains a strong preference for the 
abrogation of all the treaties which interfere with the freedom 
of French commercial policy ; and if the Assembly shares his 
opinions, there seems to be no reason why it should hesitate to 
resume the absolute discretion which is thought to be advan- 
tageous. Nevertheless, either through courtesy, or perhaps 
influenced by a latent doubt of the soundness of Protectionist 
doctrines, the French Government offers to leave unchanged 
the existing tariffs affecting iron, coal, chemical products, 
glass, porcelain, woollens, and salt and fresh fish, and it pro- 
poses ‘to raise, in the modest proportions in some instances 
“ of three per cent. and in others of five per cent., the duties 
“‘ upon woven tissues of cotton, linen, and wool.” “ With 
“ respect to those of mixed wool, which formerly made the 
“ fortune of Roubaix, but which unhappily does so no longer, 
“ we claimed a simple increase of from twelve to eighteen per 
“cent.” Even for. these comparatively modest proposals M. 
‘Tulers thinks it necessary to offer an excuse. It seems that, 
by false declarations of values, the present Customs dues are 
partially evaded, “so that the increase we propose would 
* really have only the effect of ensuring a due application of 
“ the tariffs of 1860.” It is difficult to understand how M. 
Turers can reconcile his conscience to a participation in the 
ruinous policy which under the Empire injuriously affected 
Alsace, Lorraine, and all the other provinces which he 
enumerates. The mercantile marine, which, as he frequently 
says, has been almost annihilated by the Treaty, will, if his 
theories are sound, be destroyed without hope of revival, and 
the iron trade will pay by continued depression for the benefits 
which are to be secured for Rouen and for Roubaix. M. 
Tuiers or his colleagues may perhaps have ascertained that 
the shipowners anticipate little advantage from the discourage- 
ment of foreign trade, and that an increase in the price of 
machinery would be more directly injurious to manufacturers 
than to that great body of consumers which is always 
left out of calculation by economists of the school of M. 
Tuiers. 
The first replies which were received from England a 

to have the French Government belief 
its proposals would be accepted; but, after the lapse of the 


greater part of a year, “ we have been met, not with calcula- | 


“ tions of tariffs, but with a reason of principle.” M. Tuiers 
fails to understand how the English Government can regard as 
a backward step in commercial policy a mere increase of the 


tariffs on two or three classes of textile fabrics. The deference 


shown to English opinions which M. Turers deems to 
be unfounded prejudices deserves acknowledgment and re- 
ciprocal goodwill; but it may be inferred from his statements 


that the English Ministers share the theoretical objections to | 


a modification of the Treaty which are entertained by all poli- 
tical economists. It is not desirable to confirm the delusion 
that the Treaty is a concession to England and a sacrifice on the 


part of France. M. Turers, indeed, will believe to the end 
of his life that cheap iron and cotton are evils only 
to be endured for the sake of some compensatory benefit; 
but the unwillingness of the majority of Englishmen to 
continue the Treaty except in its original form may perhaps 
have inclined the younger generation in France to reconsider 
their hereditary preposscssions. It is evident that the com- 
promise which has been offered by M. Turers will not satisfy 
the Protectionist party. The ironmasters will, with some 
reason, resent the preference which has been accorded to the 
cotton manufactures and to the mixed fabrics of Roubaix; 
and burdens professedly incurred for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the English alliance are not unnaturally unpopular in 
France. It would be diflicult to convince either the Assembly 
or the general community that any increase in the French 
tariff was resisted by the English Government exclusively 
from friendly and conciliatory motives. 

It may be conjectured, from the change of tone which is 
recorded in the Presrpent’s Message, that there has been either 
hesitation or difference of opinion among the members of the 
English Cabinet. When it becomes necessary to take a final 
decision, the manufacturers who are most immediately 
interested in the trade with France will inevitably take 
alarm at the possible return of the French Government to 
the commercial system which preceded the Treaty. The 
cotton manufacturers are perhaps comparatively indifferent to 
the French market; but several towns in the West Riding are 
deeply interested in the mixed fabrics which, according to 
M. Turers, have supplanted the indigenous products of 
Roubaix. The Yorkshire millowners may perhaps think that 
they will be still able to compete with their French rivals 
when they are handicapped to the extent of twelve or 
eighteen per cent., in addition to the present discriminating 
duties; and some at least of the Ministers may not be dis- 
inclined to listen to their arguments. Mr. GLADSTONE may 
be excused for wishing to maintain, even in an impaired 
condition, the arrangement of which he earned, after Mr. 
Coppex, the second honours. Diplomatists, and those who 
instruct them, have a professional desire for any alternative 
in preference to the absolute failure of a negotiation; and 
in the present instance there has been nothing to cause on 
either side irritation or ill-will. The French Government is 
entitled and bound to pursue exclusively the interests for which 
it is responsible; and the expiration of the stipulated term of 
the Treaty leaves the whole question entirely open. It is not 
certain that English producers have considered the possibility 
that the obsolete tariff, or some of its most obnoxious pro- 
visions, may be revived. M. Turers indeed declares that he 
is himself opposed to absolute prohibition; but total and par- 
tial exclusion of foreign commodities are recommended by 
the same reasons. If the Chambers of Commerce and the 
representatives of the great manufacturing towns generally 
oppose the renewal of the Treaty in a modified form, the 
Government will undoubtedly defer to their opinions; and, 
on the other hand, any powerful body of traders which may 
believe itself to be interested in the maintenance of the Treaty 
will be more active than the supporters of abstract economical 


| doctrines. 


The terms which have been proposed to the English 
| Government may be explained by two opposite interpretations. 
If the Presipent has merely consulted English feeling in the 
comparative moderation of his scheme, a refusal to negotiate 
| will leave him entirely at liberty to re-establish the old Navi- 
| gation Laws, and to extend to other articles of trade the pro- 
| tection which is confined to woven fabrics. At the same 
| time it must be remembered that many of M. T'uirs’s sup- 
| porters, including some members of his Cabinet, wholly 
| dissent from his retrograde fiscal policy. It is possible 
| that the modification which he suggests is the most 
extensive measure of Protection which would be ap- 
proved by the Assembly. Some at least of the statistics 
,on which M. Tuirrs relies are utterly erroneous. The 
| decay of the mercantile marine is confined to the vessels 
employed in the coasting trade, which is strictly reserved to the 
national flag. The numerous branches of industry which 
, depend on the supply of iron would be seriously injured by 
| an increase of duty; and the other articles included in the 
existing tariff are probably exempted for sufficient reasons 
from additional burdens. [If it is thought probable that the 
| result of the expiration of the Treaty would be the adoption of 
the duties already proposed to the English Government, it 
would be in every respect better that both nations should 
resume the absolute control of their own commercial legisla- 
tion, and that the French Assembly should impose by its own 
| authority the duties which are in the negotiation represented 
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as sufficient. The return of Lord Lyons to Paris is pro- 
bably not unconnected with the resolutions which the Cabinet 
must have adopted during its autumnal meetings. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


PAPER in the current number of the Fortnightly | 


Review by Mr. Henry Dix Hutton may be recom- 
mended as useful reading for those Liberals who are thrown 
off their balance by any proposal to make University 
Education more palatable to Irish Roman Catholics. Mr. 
Hutton is not an ardent Denominationalist; on the contrary, 
he isa warm admirer of the Queen’s Colleges, and of the 
undenominational tendencies which have lately found favour 
with the governing body of Trinity College, Dublin. But he 
does not think himself bound to shut his eyes to the existence 
of alarge number of Roman Catholic parents who wish their 
sons to have the benefit of a University education, but wish 
at the same time that this education should be given by 
teachers, and be received in association with students, of their 
own faith. The mode of meeting this want suggested by 
Mr. Hutton is not, in our judgment, the best that can be de- 
vised; but the arguments adduced in favour of meeting the 
want somehow will hold equally good whether the particular 
scheme advocated by Mr. Hurron be accepted or passed 
over. 


There are two preliminary points to be noticed in dealing 
with this subject. The first is, that the difficulties which have 
to be surmounted by the Government have in part been 
brought upon them by the acts of their predecessors. The 
State has not kept itself absolutely impartial as between the 

stems of education now contending for the mastery in 
Ireland. It has promoted and subsidized undenominational 
education by the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges. There 
is no need to reopen the vexed question whether these insti- 
tutions have been failures or successes. All that now matters 
is the fact that the support of them committed the Government 
to the doctrine that undenominational education was a thing 
to be encouraged and aided. ‘Taken by itself this might not 
have greatly offended the Roman Catholics of Ireland. They 
might have recognised the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
in the then state of public opinion, of Government help being 
given to the higher education in any other way. But in order 
to their viewing the question in this reasonable light, it was 
of the utmost importance that Denominational education should 
be subjected, and be seen to be subjected, to no disabilities. 
The fact that the Government felt themselves compelled to 
give direct assistance to one of the rivals should have made 
them particularly careful not to give cause for the least sus- 
picion of unfairness in their dealings with the other. Unfor- 
tunately Lord Pataerston did not recognise this necessity for 
exceptional caution. He refused again and again to allow 
Denominational education to measure itself fairly with unde- 
nominational. Neither argument nor persuasion could induce 
him to grant a charter to the Roman Catholic University in 
Dublin. At that time there was no question about endow- 
ments. All that the Roman Catholics asked was to be allowed 
to enter the lists against the Queen’s University, leaving it to 
the public to judge by the comparative results which of the 
two systems gave the best education. The grant of a charter 
would have effected this, and no more than this, It would 
have placed the Roman Catholic who had graduated at the 
Roman Catholic University on a level with the Protestant 
who had graduated at the University of Dublin, or with the 
student of either creed who had graduated at the Queen’s 
University. If there had been reason to fear that the student at 
one of these institutions might obtain an unfair advantage by 
being mistaken for a student at another of them, a simple 
distinctive mark for each degree would have prevented any 
confusion by indicating the source from which the honour 
‘came, and the character of the education which it symbolized. 
To refuse this demand without making any other provision 
for supplying the want which had prompted it was to tell the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland that, if they were not content with 
the education the State offered them in the Queen’s Colleges, 
they should not, so far as the State had the power to prevent 
it, be allowed to get any education elsewhere. In fact, Lord 
Patwerston did not deny that the ground of his refusal was 
his dislike to Denominational education, The law which 
made a charter a necessary condition of the power to grant 
degrees enabled him to give effect to this dislike, and to this 


. Personal feeling or conviction the requirements of educa- 


tional justice were persistently sacrificed. It is no wonder 
t an agitation the first step in which was thus dealt with 


should have gathered bitterness and impracticability as it 
went on. 

The second point to be noticed is the existence of two 
elements in the problem, both of which must be given their due 
place before a satisfactory solution of it can be hoped for. In 
the first place, there are the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
claiming as a right that the road to the higher education shall 
be thrown open to them in Ireland on such terms as will 


allow them to tread it without violence to their consciences. 


It is of no use, they say, to tell us to go to the Queen’s Colleges 


“or to Trinity College, Dublin. In our eyes a purely secular 


education is an abomination. It is of no use to tell us to go 
to our own University. By withholding the privileges which 


are necessary to attract students, and thus to support an 


adequate number of competent teachers, you have made 
this resource valueless. It is of no use again to tell 
us that the University of London will give us degrees 
provided we pass a good examination. We are Irish- 
men, and, being such, we have a right to have an Irish 
University open to us; and our idea of University educa- 
tion comprises something more than a course of private read- 
ing to be tested by a travelling examiner. So far the position 
of the Irish Roman Catholics is unassailable. They have 
established an undoubted grievance, and in so doing they 
have made good their title to have that grievance redressed 
by the Government. But in attempting to grant this redress, 
or rather as an indispensable condition of granting it, the 
Government must consider to some extent the prejudices of 
its habitual supporters. There are points on which a 
Liberal Minister might properly take his stand, and de- 
clare that rather than be a party to the withholding of such a 
plain measure of justice, he would retire from office altogether. 
There are points which a Liberal Minister might properly 
refuse to make a cause of separation between any considerable 
section of his followers and himself, on the ground that so 
long as the substance of the claim was conceded, the precise 
form must be determined by considerations of prudence and 
opportunity. An Irish difficulty now happily disposed of 
will supply an example of this distinction. If in 1869 
the English Protestants had refused to concede the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, Mr. Guapstone would 
have been bound to resign office rather than put up 
with the defeat of his Bill. But supposing the grant of 
the fabrics to the Roman Catholics had been part of the 
original measure, he would not have been bound to resign 
office rather than assent to the excision of that particular 
clause. In like manner, there may be various ways of meet- 
ing the educational demands put forward the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, some of which may be less distasteful 
to Irish or English Protestants than others. When Mr. 
GapsToxE has once taken the subject in hand, it will be his 
duty to do justice to his clients; but they wil! have no right 
to insist that he shall do justice to them in one way rather 
than in another, or in such a way as to inflict an injustice on 
other religious bodies in Ireland. 


The gift of a charter to a separate Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity would no longer meet the difficulty. Undenominational 
education has been endowed out of public money, and 
the Irish Roman Catholics would certainly not be content 
with a compromise which gave them no similar advantage. 
Nor is it desirable in a country of the size of Ire- 
land to multiply Universities unnecessarily. To be even 
commonly successful, a University must draw its recruits 
from a large area. If it is reduced to too scanty pro- 
portions, it is in danger of sinking to the level of a 
mere high school. ‘This objection equally applies to Mr. 
Hvtroy’s suggestion. He would maintain the University of 
Dublin and the existing Queen’s University, and would found 
in addition a third University, on the principle of the Uni- 
versity of London, which should give degrees upon the 
certificate of a mixed Board of Examiners to students sent 
up from affiliated Denominational Colleges. It is possible 
that the opposition offered by Trinity College and the Queen’s 
Colleges to the creation of a single Nationa! University, or to 
the development of one or other of these institutions into a 
really mixed University, may compel the Government to have 
recourse to some such proposal as this. But, though the 
creation of a third Irish University would be preferable to 
leaving things as they are, it would, as it seems to us, be the 
worst of the permissible solutions of the problem. Whichever 
of these three expedients is adopted, the difficulty will at once 
present itself, how the Roman Catholics studying at the affili- 
ated Colleges are to share in the University endowments. The 
simplest plan would be to distribute a portion of the endowments 
among the Colleges; but the practical obstacles in the way of 
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such a scheme would be greater than may at first be thought, 
especially in the peculiar circumstances under which the 
problem would have to be approached. Another suggested 
solution would meet the expressed demands of the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishops, while offering little or no pro- 
vocation to that anti-Denominational sentiment which is so 
important an element in the creed of the English Radicals, 
or to that which is gathered round the ancient institution in 
Dublin which sometimes appears as a University and some- 
times as a College. According to this plan all the endowments 
would be given to the University of Dublin, but provision 
would be made for their being held by students or teachers 
of the affiliated Colleges, of which one would represent and 
continue the Anglicanism of Trinity College, and another 
would absorb the existing Roman Catholic University. Instead 
of fellowships and scholarships being attached to particular 
Societies, as at Oxford and Cambridge, they would all be 
attached to the University, and the students or teachers of all 
the affiliated Colleges would be admitted to stand for them. 
The separate Colleges would thus be placed on the footing of 
the Halls at Oxford. Their tutors would be paid as a 
matter of private arrangement, but they would naturally be 
mostly chosen from those students who had gained or were 
likely to gain fellowships in the University. In this way no 
denomination as such would be endowed, for the affiliated 
Colleges might be Roman Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, or 
Secularist; and yet no denomination could complain of not 
having its fair proportion of the endowments, since its share 
in them would only be limited by the number of scholars 
competent to hold them turned out by its own College. We 
mention this suggestion without committing ourselves to it, 
and with a full appreciation of the susceptibility of temper 
which characterizes the nation with which we have to 
deal. No doubt any proposal of this kind may be met by 
a unanimity of disapproval for the most contrary reasons, 
and on account of those very features in it which would 
seem to an impartial bystander to be marked by fairness and 
conciliation. In that case it would become necessary to re- 
consider the question in a new aspect, but Englishmen would 
at least have the consolation of knowing that they had acted 
with a genuine desire to do justice to the reasonable claims of 
the majority of the Irish people. 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


M THIERS has been turning to account the diplomatic 
e practice gained in his foreign travels during the war. 
It is the special business of an ambassador to get at the views 
and opinions of the statesmen with whom he is brought in con- 
tact, and his interviews with Lord Granvit_e and Mr. Giap- 
STONE, as narrated in the despatch which M. Jutes Favre 
has just made public, display considerable skill in this direc- 
tion. M. Turers came over to England with the clearest pos- 
sible ideas as to the part England was called upon to play in the 
quarrel between France and Germany. He knew what it was 
her duty to do; he knew what it was her interest to do; and 
he expounded both parts of the subject with much point and 
vigour for the benefit of the English Ministers. A less able 
man than M. Tuiers would have been too much moved by 
his own eloquence to carry away any definite notion of the 
impression it made on his listeners. But M. Tu1ers seems at 
once to have understood the position of England as viewed 
from a purely English standpoint. From the moment of his 
first conversation with Lord GRANVILLE ail his illusions dis- 
appeared. Many people think, he tells M. Favre, that Lord 
GRANVILLE turns a deaf ear to French entreaties because the 
QuvEeN’s sympathies are German. This is not true. It is the 
feeling of the public that is against France, and the Foreian Se- 
CRETARY’s inaction does but carry out the wishes of a majority 
of his countrymen. A politician who, under pressure of great 
excitement, can so accurately gauge the statesmen and the 
nation to whom his visit is paid, would have risen high in the 
diplomatic service if fortune had so shaped his career. As it 
is, he uses his remarkable talents as a means of making him- 
self agreeable to the Assembly. He makes a rough draft of 
his Message, and takes care that the more important passages 
shall be discussed by the leaders of the several sections 
into which the majority is split up before the PresipENT is 
pledged to his words. ‘Ihe result of the process is seen in the 
omission of so many subjects on which the public wanted to 
hear M. Turers’s opinion. It is fortunate indeed that the 
whole document was not submitted to this ordeal, as in that 
case Presidential caution might have gone to still greater 
lengths, and in his thorough appreciation of the objections 
entertained to what he proposed to say, M. Tuters might 


ultimately have reduced the Message to so many sheets of 
white paper. As it was, he allowed himself to speak hig 
mind about the army, the currency, and the Commercial 
Treaty. He has only had to remain silent on the form of 
government, on the treatment of the Communist prisoners, 
and on the scene of the Assembly’s labours. 


What M. Tuters said in the first instance upon these 
subjects, or whether he said anything at all, is not clear, 
What is certain is, that the silence he has maintained in defe- 
rence to the Assembly will soon become offensive to those for 
whose benefit it has been practised. ‘The Chamber seems to 
possess neither the patience which allows things to take their 
course nor the boldness which avails to guide them. A 
majority of the Deputies would probably like to turn the 
Republic into a Monarchy without loss of time, and there is 
nothing they resent so much as the least suspicion of a doubt 
whether their credentials are valid for this purpose. But 
when some one less prudent or more straightforward than the 
rest demanded that the decision between a Republic and a 
Monarchy should be at once submitted to a popular vote, the 
proposal called forth nothing but laughter and cries of 
“ Which Monarchy?” “ Which Republic?” Perhaps 
M. Turers has judged wisely in heaping up assurances 
that he is only the servant of the Assembly, and a servant 
who desires nothing better than to return his trust into the 
hands of those who committed it to his keeping. It seems 
impossible for M. Tuirrs to write or speak without a hint 
of resignation lurking in one or other of his sentences, and 
it may prove in the end that the threat has lost something by 
repetition. But so long as the Assembly believes the Presi- 
DENT to be in earnest, they will be exceedingly loth to dismiss 
him, ané in this unwillingness M. Tuters probably sees the 
best guarantee for the continued postponement of decisive 
action as to the form of government. If he had allowed the 
Orveans Princes to take their seats without further discussion, 
he might have gained useful allies in carrying out this policy. 
It seems improbable that a family which has shown so much 
patience and self-control during an exile of twenty-three years 
should now be anxious to precipitate a restoration which is only 
likely to be permanent just in proportion as it is brought about 
by the unprompted wish of the country. So Jon® as the OrLEaxs 
Princes are singled out from ordinary Frenchmen by special 
disabilities, it will be impossible to prevent their éxceptional 
status from continually presenting itself as matter for discus- 
sion, and extremely difficult to confine the debates on it 
within any very strict limits. Ifthey had been admitted to take 
their seats as deputies at the opening of the Session, their pre- 
sence would have satistied their friends that their prospects were 
not being injured by any underhand intrigues, while they 
themselves would have had more opportunities of calming 
those over-zealous partisans who wish to lead events instead 
of waiting on them. 

The first scandal of a Session which threatens to be fertile 
in scandals has arisen, as was to be expected, out of the recent 
executions at Satory. Only a few extreme Republicans voted 
against visiting with the censure of the Assembly the deputy 
who had called the Committee of Pardons a Committee of Assas- 
sins. M. Grévy’s action was marked by equal promptitude and 
discretion. Instead of waiting for the censure to be proposed 
by a member of the majority, he proposed it himself as soon as 
the words had been spoken, thereby depriving the vote of all 
semblance of partisanship, and making it a simple tribute 
to Parliamentary decorum. Any delay or hesitation on his 
part might have led to a long and angry discussion, the result 
of which would have been to reduce the censure to a mere 
exercise Of numerical strength. It is to be feared, however, 
that the ishisien embodied in this phrase will be less easily 
dealt with: than the phrase itself. The Committee of Pardons 
will be ktown by its new name wherever there are Communists 
to be stair and the threat of retribution implied in 
it will be cherished with vindictive satisfaction until 
there is a chance of carrying it into efiect. Inside the 
Assembly, however, the question what to do with the pri- 
soners still untried will present itself with greater urgency. 
The policy of distributing the terrors of the Jaw over as 
many victims as possible, instead of reserving tl.em for a few 
conspicuous examples, has proved a notable failure. It has 
been found necessary to release a good many prisoners, and 
the Opposition in the Chamber is not likely to allow the con- 
tinued incarceration of the remainder to pass without remon- 
strance. The majority cannot insist on keeping them in gaol 
without gaining a character for useless cruelty, while at the 
same time the contrary expedient is understood to have 
largely contributed to the present unsatisfactory state of Paris. 
The best way out of the difficulty is one which the Assembly 
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will almost to a certainty think too bold for safety. If an 
amnesty were now proclaimed, and sealed by the return of the 
Assembly to Paris, the majority might for a season become 

pular. At all events, the Opposition out of doors would 
be deprived at one stroke of two of their most telling 
weapons. It is only by giving Paris the opportunity of turn- 
ing over a new leaf that the situation can be divested of the 
essentially provisional character which now attaches to it. An 
Assembly which is afraid to sit in the capital is by its own 
admission an Assembly which is unable to govern France. 
The Deputies refuse to put themselves face to face with the 
Parisians, because whenever they have done so the Parisians 
have shown themselves stronger than the Deputies. No doubt,so 
long as this state of things remains unchanged the Assembly 
is well advised not to expose itself to the inconvenient accom- 
paniments of a revolution. But before it makes up its mind 
to accept this inferiority as the permanent condition of its ex- 
istence, it will do well to consider how much is involved in 
so naive a confession. 


RUSSIA, 


NEW occasion has been taken to celebrate and proclaim 
the intimate alliance that unites the Courts of Berlin 


and St. Petersburg. Prince Freperick Cuares has gone to | 


St. Petersburg to acknowledge the gift of the Russian Order 
of St. George, with which he has been invested; and the most 
zealous efforts were made to do him every possible honour, 
the Eureror being scarcely more prominent in his attentions 
than the Heir Apparent, whose sympathies are generally 
thought to incline very little towards Germany. So far asa 
Court ceremonial could go, it was a response to the celebrated 
letter in which, after the French war was over, the Emperor ot 
Germany thanked the Czar for the countenance afforded her 
during the great struggle, and vowed that he would never 
forget what Russia had done forhim. The very kindest and 
most peaceful sentiments might therefore be supposed to 
prevail between the two countries; and yet there are not 
wanting many indications that in great things and small Russia 
and Germany are working against each other, and that an 
uneasy feeling pervades both countries that some day this 
secret antagonism will ripen into open enmity. Every now 
and then we hear something of the harsh doings of Russia 
towards its German provinces. The Russian Government abhors 
differences of religion and interests within its borders. It wants 
all to be orthodox, Czar-loving Russians. It treats the in- 
habitants of the German provinces as it has long been treating 
the Ruthenians and the Poles. In those so-called German 
provinces only one-tenth of the population is of German origin, 
but that tenth owns almost all the soil, while it and the other 
nine-tenths are almost all Protestants. The Russian Govern- 
ment wishes that the Germans should either learn to talk, 
think, or believe like Russians, or should, by fair or foul 
means, be ousted out of the ownership of the soil. It desires 
that the Protestants should become members of the Greek 
Church, and it very much aids this desired process by strictly 
applying a law that no one belonging to the Orthodox Church 
shall be allowed to leave it. A pepe comes into the Protes- 
tant villages; the crowd flocks round him; a Government 
official notes their attendance, and records their conversion ; 
and then, if they attempt to go back to their places of Pro- 
testant worship, they are severely punished. A deputation 
from the Evangelical Alliance went last summer to remon- 
strate with Prince GortTcHaKoFF on this wholesale and 
compulsory system of conversion, and they alleged, with 
something probably of the pardonable but habitual 
exaggeration of zealots, that there were not less than a 
hundred thousand persons in the Baltic provinces who 
were thus deterred from rejoining Protestantism by the 
criminal law. Prince GortcHakorFr replied that the Greek 
Church had always been noted for its toleration, and that this 
love of toleration was perfectly compatible with a law for- 
bidding departure from orthodoxy under severe penalties. 
In fact the deputation got nothing for their trouble except the 
satisfaction of expressing their ideas in the highest quarter. 
The Russian Government pursues its method of producing an 
artificial unity among its subjects, and if it can afford to for- 
get that some of those whom it injures or annoys are Germans, 
it may easily be indifferent to the cries of different sections 
of the religious world. But undoubtedly it is distasteful to 
German ears that their sacred tongue should be denied to 
children of their own race, and that they should have to endure 
from Russia what they crushed Denmark for endeavouring to 
doin Schleswig. The Germans of the Baltic provinces are few 


and’ far off, and as Germany wants peace, it is agreed that 
they shall be forgotten. But if from other causes hostility 
were declaring itself between Russia and Germany, a very 
little management and encouragement on the part of the great 
wire-puller of Berlin would make the redress of the grievances 
of the Russian Germans a popular, a national, and even a holy 
cause, 

Those Russians who consider Russia as the legitimate embodi- 
ment of the aspiration of all the Slavonic communities to form 
one people under one head, destined to exercise complete predo- 
minance in Europe, see in Germany the great obstacle to the 
realization of their dreams. Russia wants to wield, and possibly 
| to absorb, the forces of the Slavonic populations of Austria, and 
| they number almost exactly one-half of the subjects of the 
Emperor Francis JoserH. So long as Austria is intact, and 
| can use its whole army, the progress of Russia along the 
, Danube and towards Constantinople is either slow or stopped. 
| To divide Austria, and by dividing it to make it weak, and 


then to break it up so that the Magyars in Hungary and the » 


Germans in the Slavonic provinces shall be too feeble to 
| make head against an overpowering Russian influence, is the 
| natural aim of Russia. It is equally natural that man 
| ctanadiie should seek to prevent this, should wish to see 
‘ Austria strong, and should look on the Danube as a German 
| river, all the natural benefits of which must be preserved 
for the Fatherland. In spite, therefore, of all the courtesies 
that constantly pass between the Courts of Berlin and St. 

Petersburg, and in spite of the estrangement which since 

Sadowa had divided Vienna and Berlin, the pressing, inevit- 

able, permanent interests of Germany and Austria have this 

autumn so far brought the two Emperors together as to make 

them know and avow that they cannot avoid working together 
for the future. ‘They. must unite to hold their own against 
| Russia; and a the fear of being too much Germanized 
if Berlin is ever whispering counsel and promising aid may 
|make the Slavonic provinces of Austria more ready to 
| seek the friendship of Russia, yet on the whole there can be 
/no doubt that Germany united, consolidated, wealthy, and 
_ with its military system tested in two wars, is a real support 
to Austria, and exercises a new force antagonistic to Russia. 

The immediate issue of the war between Germany and 
France has been so far unfavourable to Russia. So obvious 
is this that French political essayists exercise themselves in 
speculations as to the nature of the causes that can have 
prevented Russia from interfering to save France from utter 
prostration and dismemberment. Before Sedan the Czar 
might have thought that two nations, each of which might 
stand in his way, could do him no harm if they wasted their 
strength and their resources in a grand war. But after Sedan 
why did Russia do nothing to lessen the danger of Prussia 
getting too strong? It is quite certain that the Czar did 
hesitate very seriously whether he should maintain his pre- 
vious attitude of neutrality when it was known that Ger- 
many meant to have Alsace and Metz if it could get them. 
He did hesitate, and his hesitation, or rather his refusal to 
interfere, had momentous consequences attached to it. Why 
then did he hesitate? M. pz Lava.eye, who has recently dis- 
cussed the point in the Revue des Deux Mondes, flatters him- 
self that he has found out the reason. The Russians in their, 
cunning foresaw that, if Germany deprived France of Metz 
and Strasburg, France would be the eternal enemy of her 
spoilers, and that Russia need not trouble herself about form- 
ing a French alliance, as one would be perpetually ready to 
her hand. In short, Russia gave, or aided in giving, Metz and 
Strasburg to Germany in order that France might be for ever 
the humble tool of Russia, and ready to rise against Germany 
at her bidding. 

Few persons but a Frenchman could acquiesce in such a. 
solution. To a Frenchman it seems an enormous gain to 
Russia that it should always have France prepared to fight 
at its invitation; but outsiders must think that, if the use of 
France was to fight Germany, it would have been better if 
she had not been so severely crippled, and they must also 
notice that one of the very first consequences of the utter 
prostration of France has been that Austria has been forced 
to throw itself into the arms of Germany. ‘The reasons 
why the Czar kept quiet after Sedan were probably of a 
much less recondite kind. The most weighty and the sim- 
plest of all was, in all likelihood, that he and his advisers, 
taken aback by Sedan, could no more make up their minds 
to step in quickly and decisively than the French Em- 
PEROR and his advisers, when taken aback by Sadowa, could 
make up their minds to step in quickly and decisively to 
stop the career of Prussia in 1866, Russia, according 


to M. pe Lavaeyre, is not ready for a great war even 
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now, and it was Jess ready a year and a quarter ago. A new 
military system is being organized, and it might have been 
very imprudent to have opposed it while in the course of 
formation to the perfected system of Germany. In such a 
crisis, when the moment seems come to play a great part but 
the resolution is not equal to the emergency, and hardihood 
is chilled by the consciousness that the preparations have been 
inadequate, and that there may be a great breakdown instead of 
a great success, personal considerations have much weight; and 
the long-standing and cordial friendship between the Royal 
families of Russia and Prussia, and the many occasions on 
which the two Courts had stood by each other, must have 
interposed a strong barrier to the adoption of a new policy in 
which all this would have been reversed, and love would have 
given place to hatred. Altogether, therefore, it is not very 
wonderful that Russia should have preferred a small certain 
gain to a hazardous chance of great success, and should have 
thought it better to make sure, through Prussian assistance, of 
the naval command of the Black Sea rather than have looked 
further and deeper into the future and run the risks of a 
great military defeat and a long exhausting war, in the hope 
o# dealing Germany a deadly blow betore it could get clear of 
its entanglement with France. 


OFFICIAL INTERCEPTION OF TELEGRAMS. 


QUESTION which may possibly hereafter become 

practically importaut has been raised ina crucial instance 
br the official delay of a telegraphic message. The telegraph 
clerks at Manchester have lately formed or joined a Trade 
Union of their own, for the purpose of protecting their inter- 
ests and alleged rights against the Government. In other 
words, they proposed to apply to one branch of the public 
service the machinery which is used by non-official bodies of 
skilled workmen for the coercion of their employers. Mr.Scupa- 
wore, Assistant Under-Secretary of the Post Office and head 
of the telegraphic departinent, not unnaturally considered the 
new organization a breach of discipline; and accordingly 
netiee was issued to the clerks that they must retire from the 
Association on pain of dismissal. Some of the malcontents, 
refusing to comply with the order, were suspended from duty ; 
smd a number of their associates determined to strike, for the 
purpose of enforcing the withdrawal of the obnoxious order. 
A telegraphic report of the strike, addressed to the 
Daily News, was delayed by the Post Office authorities in 
London, on the ground that the immediate publication of the 
facts might be injurious to the public service. Except to the 
telegraph clerks themselves, and to their official superiors, 
the whole matter was not extraordinarily interesting. The 
readers of the Daily News would have been contented to 
remain one day longer in ignorance of the Manchester strike, 
but it is not surprising that Mr. Scupamore’s assumption of a 
discretionary power should provoke remonstrance. His 
object was probably to prevent a mutinous spirit from 
spreading among the clerks in London; but as the censorship 
assumed over telegraphic messages has not yet extended 
to letters, he could at most only preserve the secret for a 
few hours. It is even possible that the clerk who read 
the message may have communicated its contents to his 
companions, who were the only persons from whom it 
could have been thought desirable to keep the secret. 
Perhaps it may be admitted that, if the Post Office is 
invested with any discretion as to the transmission of 
messages, communications relating to its own internal admin- 
istration ought to be especially liable to its jurisdiction ; but 
it is not expedient to relax the traditional vigilance with 
which apparent usurpations of power by public functionaries 
have always been regarded in England. It has long been 
foreseen that in England, as in ancient Greek cities, arbitrary 
power can only be introduced, if at all, by the aid of popular 
favour. Mr. GLapsTone has on two recent occasions osten- 
tatiously disregarded the principles of the Constitution and 
the intentions of Parliament; and it is not improbable that 
some of his subordinates or his successors may wish to improve 
oi his example. 


When the telegraphic system was about to be transferred | 


fiom private undertakers to the Government, the opponents of 
the i.easure suggested as an objection that official manage- 
ment and control might facilitate the establishment of a 
eensorship. Mr. Scupamorz, as the principal promoter of the 
scheme, disclaimed any intention to acquire a right of inter- 
ference; and the risk was disregarded by Parliament as 
imaginary. It was stated and understood on all hands that 
the Government would simply take the place of the Com- 


panies, except that it would administer the system with greater 
uniformity and cheapness. It is doubtful whether a Telegraph 
Company could have been compelled to forward an objec- 
tionable communication, though, after the receipt of payment, 
failure to deliver the message might have involved a breach of 
contract. The best security of their customers against inter- 
ference consisted in the purely commercial character of the 
Companies, which were not likely to affect moral or political 
predilections to their own pecuniary detriment. The perma- 
nent civil servants of the Government are happily for the most 
part exempt from party spirit and bias; but an over-zealous 
Postmaster-General might perhaps attempt to meddle with 
telegraphic correspondence, and it seems that the active and 
efficient Assistant-Secretary claims a discretionary power to 
be used for the discouragement of official insubordination. It 
is needless to say that in Continental countries the Govern- 
ment regards telegraphic messages as not more sacred than 
letters; but Englishmen have a strong prejudice against 
paternal supervision. 

It is not at present likely that the Post Office will intercept 
private telegrams, but a delay of newspaper correspondence 
is not less indefensible. There is no difference in character 
between a paragraph written in London and a message for- 
warded from Manchester; and a wilful neglect to afford the 
usual facilities for the transmission of news is an attempt to 
exercise, in a special instance, a censorship of the press. If 
the London clerks had struck, Mr. ScuDamore could not have 
prevented the publication of the fact in the Daily News, and 
it may be presumed that he would not have ventured to pro- 
hibit the circulation of the paper by post. The temporary 
suppression of the message was probably intended for the 
sole behoof of the clerks in the office; but all the readers 
of the Daily News were punished, if it is ‘a punishment 
not to know the latest intelligence, by the intervention of 
the Post Office. The practical result of a similar pro- 
ceeding might in some cases be serious, as, for instance, in 
the case of a message relating to the business of the Stock 
Exchange. Recent experience shows that large sums may be 
gained or lost by the delay of a communication; and yet the 
Post Oifice authorities might possibly have motives of their 
own for refusing to forward statements of the utmost im- 
portance. It is also conceivable that one journal might be 
favoured in preference toa rival; and it would be easy to 
extend the catalogue of imaginable results. In the present 
instance the value of shares in the oversea Telegraph Compa- 
nies which still retain an independent existence might have been 
raised or lowered in value by statements relating to the pre- 
tensions of the class of persons which they employ. There is 
no reason to suppose that any actual harm was done ; but it is 
well that Mr. Scupamore should be reminded on the first 
occasion that it is not the business of his department to think, 
but to forward messages with despatch, and to obtain a revenue 
for the Government. The keeper of a Circulating library 
who attempted a few years ago to discourage theological 
writings of a certain class by excluding them from his collec- 
tion, only exposed himself to ridicule, and his caprice was 
effectually checked by competition. The Post Office has a 
Parliamentary monopoly of internal telegraphic communication. 
In case of serious public danger, the assumption of dis- 
cretionary power would, if it were justified by the cireum- 
stances, be condoned or covered by an Act of Indemmity ; but 
the late rebellion of the Manchester clerks can scarcely be 
thought to amount to a great political crisis, though it raises a 
curious social or economical question. 


Dockyard artisans, letter-carriers, and clerks in the lower 
ranks of the Civil Service have hitherto not been in the 
habit of regarding the Government as merely a large 
employer of labour. The fuct that even the humblest 
places under the Crown were, until lately, given by favour 
naturally produced a corresponding feeling of obligation 
or of oflicial pride. The low rate of pay was a constant 
subject for grumbling, but it was always supposed to be 
regulated by an irresistible authority. It was not ditiicult to 
foresee that the theories which have lately become popular 
among the working classes would gradually extend over the 
entire field of labour, unless there were special peculiarities 
in the public service which gave the Government an excep- 
tional hold over persons whom itemployed. It the Manchester 
seceders were entitled on certain conditions to future pensions, 
they will have forfeited their claim to a provision which formed 
a calculable part of their wages. The telegraph clerks have the 
questionable merit of setting the example of administrative 
mutiny. They are probably encouraged by the knowledge that 
they possess a special accomplishment; and they are not un- 


likely to forget that the Post Office is, since the purchase of 
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the telegraphs, the only possible customer for their skill. 
They have also made a mistake in taking as the occasion 
of their strike, not a refusal of the demand for increased 
pay, but a regulation which purported to affect only the 
discipline of the office. Their power to enforce the accep- 
tance of their demands is more material than their moral 
right to put a pressure on the Post Office. It may 
be confidently asserted that their numbers and resources 
are not adequate to the enterprise which they have 
undertaken. Scattered through all parts of the country, 
they have no means of intimidating or even of influencing 
distant members of their body. The workman in a mine or 
a factory must be unusually courageous to dissent from the 
unanimous opinion of the society in which he lives. A tele- 
graph clerk, with perhaps half-a-dozen comrades in the same 
town, will have comparatively little motive for sacrificing his 
means of livelihood. Mr. Scupamore might have confidently 
anticipated avictory over the rebellious clerks without involving 
himself in an unnecessary conflict with the public press, which 
in this instance represents the general community. 


NEWSPAPER GHOULS. 


7 E have heard a good deal at different times about the: 
beneficial influence of our cheap press, and its im- 
measurable superiority over that of any other country. It 
has never failed to sound its own trumpet very loudly, 
and others, from motives of interest or sympathy, have 
joined in the applause: Mr. GLapstone has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his enthusiastic admiration for an institution which 
his fiscal policy assisted to create. In his speech at Green- 
wich he reckoned the penny papers among the chief 
agents of our civilization, and asserted that, on account 
of their low price, their vast circulation, and the general 
moderation and wisdom with which they were conducted, 
they were not only an honour to the nation, but the 
wonder of the world. The value of this testimony is perhaps 
somewhat qualified by the exceptional favour with which Mr. 
GLADSTONE is supposed to regard a well-known journal which 
is more remarkable for its large circulation and its ecstatic 


' worship of himself than for the wise moderation of its teach- 


ing. That, for good or evil, a. cheap press exercises a powerful 
educational influence cannot be denied, but we are reminded 
by a familiar phrase that cheapness and high quality do not 
always go together, and it is conceivable that a great circula- 
tion may be obtained by.arts which are not to be commended. 
An infamous print which was lately published in Paris, and 
which professed to be the people’s paper, speaking the 
people’s own tongue, enjoyed a very large sale, and is said to 
have yielded a handsome profit to the editor and proprietor, 
who might possibly have looked to the Commune for some 
public distinction in return for his political services if all titles 
had not unfortunately been abolished. We may be permitted 
to believe that such a journal could not exist in this country, 
even if the law allowed it; but there are different. degrees in 
which an appeal may be made with much commercial suc- 
cess, to the vulgar sentiment, if not to the brutality, of the 
populace. The cheap papers of our own country may compare 
not unfavourably with those of any other nation, but their 
existence has not been of long duration, and the experience 
of the United States is not very encouraging. It cannot be 
said that our penny press hasgiven any sign of being politically 
dangerous. Its loyalty is intense and overflowing, but it is 
certain that the advertising classes would not be propitiated 
by sedition, and it does not appear that in other respects its 
influence has been altogether beneficial. As competition 
becomes keener and more active there are unpleasant symp- 
toms of a disposition to overstep the rules of propriety and 
good taste which have hitherto been recognised by English 
journalists, and to imitate, in a dull way, the sensationalism 
of the American press. Whatever may be said of the 
Tunes, it is impossible to take it up after looking over some 
of the cheap papers without being struck by the difference 
of tone which a comparison suggests. The sense of 
responsibility and restraint of the elder journal, the guarded 
caution of its statements, and its instinctive tact in what it 
leaves unsaid, even more than in what it says, contrast signifi- 
cantly with the reckless readiness of some others to snatch at 
every startling story, and to print anything which is likely to 
make a stir, or to warrant a big line in the bills. 

A remarkable illustration of this distinction has been 
atforded during the sorrowful and anxious week through 
which we have just passed. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more discreditable than the indecent and unscrupulous 


eagerness of certain conductors of the cheap. press to turn a 


national calamity to commercial profit. It was natural and 


necessary that they should endeavour to satisfy public 
curiosity on a subject of universal and painful solicitude; but 
it might have been expected that they would at least discharge 
the melancholy duty in a considerate and decorous spirit, and 
there were obviously limits beyond which public curiosity 
ought not to have been encouraged. It is stated that the 
physicians in attendance on the Prince of Waters have 
been much embarrassed and annoyed not only by the 
impertinent inquiries of unmannerly reporters, but by the 
false and foolish statements of the Prince’s condition 
which have been published. without authority. The doctors 
undertook to record in their official bulletins all that 
they deemed it safe or prudent to disclose, and they appear, 
under the circumstances, to have dealt very fairly and 
candidly with the public. In any case their authority should 
have been accepted as absolute and indisputable. “I have 
“ seen the proper persons,” writes one Correspondent, with 
ingenuous simplicity, “and they are very loth to say much.” 
It might have been assumed that the proper persons had good 
reasons for their reticence, and that at any rate they alone 
were capable of furnishing trustworthy intelligence. But the 
Correspondent does not appear to have been discouraged by 
this rebuff; and it may be inferred from’his own confession, 
that the information which he subsequently sent to his em- 
ployers was obtained in an underhand and improper manner. 
It would appear from a semi-official complaint that an 
abominable system of spying and gossiping was organized by 
some of the reporters, who waylaid the domestics, interviewed 
the stable-boys, and retailed the vague and ignorant. appre~ 
hensions of the servants’ hall as authentic medical opinion. 
The mutterings of the patient in his delirium, the looks and 
tears of his family, were similarly recorded, without the slightest 
regard for the feelings of the mourners or the sacred privacy of 
the sick-room. The Correspondent of the 7imes, who seems to 
have enjoyed the confidence of the physicians, was content, for 
the most part, to repeat the substance of the bulletins with slight 
verbal explanations, except when authorised to contradict 
specifically the unfounded reports which had been published 


as to the pneumonic and other complications of the Price's: 


malady. It is to be regretted that other papers did not 
enforce a similar reticence on their representatives; but 
perhaps they deemed it necessary to obtain sensational gossip 
in order to justify the startling placards by which they 
stimulated the excitement and curiosity of the publie. One 
journal in Fleet Street displayed a great bill on Friday week 
intimating that Prince is dying.” On Sunday after- 
noon a rival, not to be outdone, announced in a similar manner 
that the Prince’s death was only a question of seeonds, and 
that the Royal Family were gathered round his bedside 
awaiting the fatal moment. The same journal also regaled 
its readers with a thrilling article on the subject, in which 
Death was described “ playing with his Royal captive as a 
“ young panther with its victim.” A weekly paper of some 
pretensions was in such haste to discount the subject, that 
last Saturday it summed up the Prince’s career, which 
it assumed must be at end before the sheet reached the 
reader’s hands, and speculated with Republican stoicism on 
the arrangements for a Regency and the chances of Prince 
Atsert Victor coming to the throne. 


If the conduct of a portion of the press has contrasted un. 
favourably with the sincere and manly sorrow of the nation 
at large, it must, we fear, be attributed not to an exceptional 
want of delicacy and self-restraint, but to a tendency which 
has been indicated in other ways, and which may in future 
become more resolute and inveterate. Within the last few 
years a remarkable change has taken place in the manner of 
reporting public events, A simple statement of facts is no 
longer deemed suflicient; it must be dressed up in what is 
supposed to be picturesque language, and must be made to 
read like a page from a story-book. Not only are ordinary 
matters treated in a violent and extravagant style, but inei- 
dents of a startling or shocking nature are eagerly sought after 
as subjects for sensational writing. The result is necessarily 
bad in every way. ‘Truth is apt to be sacrificed for the sake 
of effect, and there is a continual temptation to season the 
dishes more highly in order to gratify an appetite which has 
been dulled and jaded by previous excesses. Those who 
write ‘and’ those who read this noxious stuff are alike 
demoralized by the stimulants in which they are in the 
habit of indulging, until at last all sense of moderation and 
propriety is lost, and the only consideration is, how to inten- 
sify the dose. When the horrors of a private execution or 
the loathsome details of a whipping in Newgate are exhausted, 
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there is nothing to fall back upon except perhaps the agonies 
of the hospital or the antics of the madhouse. The ghouls of 
journalism who have been prowling round Sandringham House 
and preying on the sacred mysteries of the sick-room are a 
natural result of a false system of newspaper correspondence. 
An American goes to his newspaper not for sober trustworthy 
news, but for a succession of sensations akin to the “eye- 
“ openers” with which he refreshes himself at the bar, and 
though he relishes the sensations, he entertains a profound con- 
tempt for the people who concoct them. The experience of the 
United States demonstrates conclusively that a journal may have 
a very large circulation and yet be almost destitute of political 
influence. If our papers choose to imitate those of America, 
they must be prepared for the consequences. The agers 
of a journal depends on the dignity and self-respect wi 
which it is conducted, and it is certainly not by becoming the 
willing scavengers of the Law Courts when any particularly 
nasty business is under investigation, or by the reckless 
manufacture of sensational news, that the cheap press will rise 
to the position which it was hoped it would occupy. 


NATIONAL EMOTIONS. 


1 VERYBODY has had occasion to observe the singular in- 
fluence of sympathy in multiplying emotion. An ordin 
man hears a platitude with a feeble sense of approval, of whic 
he is scarcely conscious, Place him in the midst of a couple of 
thousand of likeminded persons, and the same sentiment to which 
he listened with almost complete indifference may rouse him to 
a frenzy of excitement. When his imagination is enabled to 
realize the fact that so many others share his feeling, it is 
strengthened in a complex ratio. A sorrow which is common to 
a whole nation is therefore painful, not merely in proportion to 
the number of persons who grieve, but in proportion to the in- 
creased intensity of each individual grief. There is something 
impressive in the emotion of a large crowd, even when excited by 
the most trivial causes. When a mass of human beings is intent 
upon discovering which of two horses can run the fastest, the 
dignity inseparable from a great volume of feeling almost makes 
us forget the inadequacy of its cause. And much more when any 
emotion due to an intrinsically worthy sentiment stirs the hearts 
of a whole people, it would be impossible for the most philo- 
sophicul observer to resist the contagion. We may of course 
reflect, when we have returned to a calmer frame of mind, 
that our sense of sorrow or triumph was not always justly pro- 
portioned to the occasion. Some of the greatest events take tse 
so quietly that few people are aware that they have happened, 
and some very trivial events may occasionally produce an un- 
reasonable sensation. Nobody watches the birth of a new idea 
which may be destined to transform the whole condition of man- 
kind ; and even the cardinal events upon which the history of the 
world turns may attract very little attention at the time. But for 
many purposes it matters little what view future historians may 
take of events now passing, or how little our appreciation of 
them may be found to correspond to their intrinsic importance. 
The emotion which they excite is a power of itself, whether 
capable or not of philosophical justification. The fact that for 
hours or days the national mind is in a state of unusual tension, 
roduced by strong sympathies, counts for something in history. 
n such occasions certain facts are brought to light which we are 
apt altogether to neglect during the ordinary humdrum current of 
aflairs. Just consider, for example, the way in which an English- 
man of the upper classes generally regards nine-tenths of the 
human beings whom he meets in the streets. He thinks of them, 
if he thinks of them at all, as so many lay figures; perhaps he may 
regard them, according to his political min wel as the concrete 
symbols of that rather vague abstraction, the intelligent working- 
man, vr as the raw material upon which atheists and demagogues 
and socialists are exercising their diabolical fascinations with a 
view to producing a general catastrophe. But, as a rule, he has 
not any such lively associations with these prosaic figures. They 
are opaque, colourless objects, insignificant fragmenta of the huge 
social machinery. In church he is told that they have immortal 
souls, and on piatforms he hears that they have political rights; 
but his most yenuine conviction is that between him and them 
there is a great gulf fixed, which either class finds it practically 


impossible to pass. Of course all human beings go throuzh certain | 


vital processes which are superticially similar, and perfurm certain 
cerebral functions which are dignified by the general name of 
thought. But the approximation between different classes is not 
sufficiently close to enable any electric current of sympathy to pass 
from one to the other. When some sudden event causes the 
whole of this heterogeneous mass to be moved by a common passion, 
the eflect is po-itively startling. It forces upon one’s imagination 
the fact that there are really many thousands of persons all round 
us who share some of our sentiments. Mankind turns out to be 
in some rcal sense composed of human beings. The world yenerally 
means for us a tew livin 
number of passable but i 
We suddeuly discover, with a kind of shock, that it is intinitel 
larger aud fuller of genuine life than we had supposed. 


the world, as has not unfrequently been remarked, is a stage; and 
its men and women merely players. It is a sort of unexpected 
revelation to find that the mere scene-shifters and walking gentle. 
men have feelings of their own, not altogether dissimilar to those 
of the more prominent characters. ‘ 

We can remember a few occasions on which this discovery has 
come upon us. It is most frequently produced by some political 
catastrophe. At the great crisis, for example, of the Indian. 
mutiny, when the massacre of Cawnpore was announced, or when 
Havelock was retreating from Lucknow, there were moments of 
common and passionate enthusiasm. Even in such cases, however, 
the full effect can hardly be produced unless some particular 
person is presented as the nucleus round which our sympathies 
may cluster. During the protracted agony of the recent Conti- 
nental war, the singular absence on the weaker side of any such 
representative hero was a sensible obstacle to the growth of French 
ee In the American civil war, the Southern cause in England 
probably derived much more support, so far as the general public 
was concerned, from its possession of such eminent leaders as Lee 
and Jackson, than from more really — political considera- 
tions, When at the end of the struggle the Northern cause obtained 
a martyr in Lincoln, an impression was made upon public opinion 
altogether independent of any change in the merits of the case, 
Where political considerations are entirely absent or so unime 
portant that they need not be taken into account, we may more: 
easily estimate the strength of the emotion —— by some 
event of great dramatic interest. Though more than half a cent 
has elapsed since the death of the Princess Charlotte, there is sti 
a lively recollection of the thrill which went through the nation, 
The story was so pathetic and there was so vast a body of specta- 
tors that a deeper impression was probably produced by it than by 
most of the great historical events of a period singularly full of 
exciting incidents. Since that time the nation has seldom had an 
opportunity of joining with anything like the same intensity in 
any common emotion. We can remember, indeed, the strong 
8 ty wd with which all Englishmen watched the last hours of 
Sir obert Peel; and we can also recall the emotion excited by 
the death of the Duke of Wellington. But in both of those cases 
—though more conspicuously in the last—it was impossible not to 
feel that, after all, there was scarcely need of grief for any pains of 
the sufferer. The old Duke had passed a long and glorious career, 
and had enjoyed an unusually full measure of the rewards which 
public services can secure. His death perhaps saved him from 
passing his last years in a state of mental decay like that 
of his — predecessor, Marlborough. The death of an old 
man, full of years and honours, is an occasion for solemn, but 
scarcely for saddened, feeling. It is only on the comparatively 
rare occasions when a young man, full of life and strength and 
brilliant expectations, is struck down before our eyes, and a whole 
people is able to follow day by day and hour by hour the changing 

hases of his illness, that the full measure of grief can be felt. 

very element that could intensify our feelings has therefore been 
present during the last few anxious days. To say nothing in 
this place of the personal qualities of the sufferer, the mere facts 
of his youth, his high position, and the sense more or less dimly 
present to us that not only the inhabitants of these islands, but @ 
vast population scattered throughout the habitable globe, was 
sympathizing with us, were sufficient to excite an almost unprece- 
dented degree of interest. 

The contemplation of such a mass of emotion is impressive from 
many points of view. Probably the most obvious conclusion is 
the enormous power of a national sentiment, whether it takes 
the form of patriotism or of loyalty. Of late years such feelings 
have, for various reasons, been more or less dormant. We have 
had no special cause for remembering how many people are still 
weak enough to be proud of calling themselves British subjects. 
There is something, indeed, pathetic in the vivacity of the re- 
sponse produced by the canal to our feelings. There are certainl 
great masses of our fellow-countrymen who have little enoug 
reason at first sight to be particularly proud of their position or 
specially grateful to their rulers. They are ignorant, stupid, and 
too often morally and physically degraded ; and we should at 
times feel almost ashamed to call upon them to show any vivid 
interest in political institutions in which they have apparently so 
little share. And yet it is plain that, though they may care 
remarkably little for the abstraction called the British Constitu- 
tion, they have certain latent instincts of personal loyalty which 
can ro on occasion to most unexpected strength. One 
might ask in cold blood why a London labourer on the verge 


persons, moving about amongst a great 
feless imitations of our external shape. | 


of pauperism should take the smallest interest in the welfare of 
| his rulers, The inquiry might have some interest from a philoso- 
phical point of view; but for statesmen the important fact is that 
the sentiment does exist, whatever its cause, and may be called out 
with immense power upon due occasion. It is to be earnestly 
hoped, indeed, that it will be long before we shall ascertain the 
existence of this great political force by such costly experiments. 
But if its reality and importance are duly recognised, there are 
other more desirable modes of turning it to account. The facts 
that an Englishman is at bottom a loyal animal, and that certain 
sentiments pervade all classes of the country, are revealed to the 
meanest comprehension by a national sorrow; but a statesman 
should be capable of reckoning upon them even when they do not 
give rise to external manifestations, How that is to be done is & 
tolerably wide question, which can only be answered by a man_of 
' genius; but it is as well to remember that an answer dovs exist, 
| and that it would be a thousand pities if the natioual seutiment 
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were only evoked ‘at long intervals by great calamities, and left 
to decay in the iutervals by pettifogging and short-sighted 
politicians, 


THE PEOPLE'S DICTION OF THE FUTURE. 


improvement in this world brings changes with it 
which are not all good. We cannot gain a great benefit with- 
out the set-off of minor drawbacks; and some such drawbacks 
may be foreseen as a consequence of the present effort to provide 
universal education. It is a very thing that everybody 
should be able to read and write fluently, and we have no right 
to grudge to others accomplishments without which we should 
not feel ourselves to be in the full ion of our senses. Nor 
are we at present concerned with the apprehension that all people 
may not make the best use of the gift now pressed upon them. 
As members of a civilized community they are entitled to claim 
it as a birthright. Our fears are of a less solemn cast, We are 
thinking of the change which will inevitably be produced by the 
influence of book-ieurning on the vernacular of the labouring 
classes, Hitherto, though the children go to school, their learning, 
in country places at any rate, scarcely intrudes itself on their 
home life. They learn and they forget, and express themselves 
very much as thouzh they had never opened a book. But the 
zeaching of the future is to be more thorough, and is to leave 
its mark. Children are not only to learn to read, but to read as a 
consequence of having learnt. With this acquisition of power 
must inevitably spring up an ambition to improve upon the old 
modes of speech; and the obvious method of doing this will be 
to adopt the lanzuaze of Looks, the books that please an un- 
cultivated taste,*iu familiar talk. The intercourse of different 
classes has hithert» been carried on in what may be regarded as 
different tongues, and where one side has to force its meaning 
into a narrow and rude vocabulary, this difference is very marked 
and very shocking to sensitive people. The present plans of 
education, in so far as they are effectual, must strike a death-blow 
at the current speech of multitudes, The child will be taught to 
talk differently irom his parents, and will probably be ashamed of 
broad provincialisims which, because of their rough force, will 
stick to his memory like burrs, The world will be a gainer no 
doubt, but sometiing will be lost of homely force and humour. 


It is not supercilious pationage that makes us value the artless 
language of the poor; we shouid, in fact, all be losers if the un- 
educated classes gave up the habit of striving to express what 
they mean in their own way. We thus realize what they tell us, 
the impres<ions they wish to convey, the views of life which in- 
fluence them, more vividly than if they aspired to greater gram- 
matical correctness. ‘There is something of the freshness and sug- 

stiveness of a forcizn tonzue, not only in provincial dialects, 
ut in unainiiar idioms. Lich and poor cannot converse to- 

ther without ilecs being imparted on either side when to neither 
is the vehicle of comiuunication stale or hackneyed. So long as 
there are ranks and degrees, language and manner will show them. 
There can be no doubt that a corrected phraseology is a step to- 
wards soviai equality ; but before all people speak a common tongue 
at once easy and correct, we shall have a widespread use of second- 
hand langu:ge borrowed from books and newspapers, which is of 
all modes of speech the most frigid and repellent. School books 
and school training by theinselves, when taken as guides, encourage 
a formality of expression which really “— people apart more 
effectually than iwere class distinctions, When each speaks in 
the idiom ol! bis social iife, inequalities may be forgotten; but 
when a man uses ouly book words, @ sense of estrangement is in- 
evitable in the heaier. Ilow irksome is social intercourse with 
a man or woman who discards the colloquial word fer the pro- 
vincial newspaper subs itute—a practice which at present is con- 
fined to tie people who wake a great display of looking down 
on ignorance wad low life, and who are always proving their 
superiority over the vulgar by using words which they have picked 
up without being able to assimilate them. Who cun enjoy 
achat with a man who always talks of women as females, and 
of a man as an tadeeidual; with whom things are never like, 
but simu; who never begins a thing, but always commences 
it; who does not choose, but eects; who does not help, but 
facilitates ; who does not supply, but caters—nor buy, but always 
purchases; who calls a beggar a mendicant ; with whom a servant 
is always a domestic, whei he is not a menial; who does not say a 
thing, but sfa/es it, and does not end, but terminates it; who cails 
ahouse a residence, in which he does not live, but reside ; with 
whom a place is a Joculi'y, and things do not happen, but 
transpire ; with whom a murder is always a tragedy, aud shocking 
things are terrible tv vela’e ? At will be a day of bad omen for the 
oniziug of class inierests and feelings when this affectation of 
a choice diction descends from the middle class to artisans and 
urers. And yet it seems in the nature of things that this must 
happen ; aud licuce the rudenesses, roughnesses, and quaintnesses 
of the rustic dialect which still linger in our ears acquire a new 
charm, because they are invested with the pathos of things 
which are passing away aud are not to be pine" 

Now of course we ought not to wish mere barbarisms to be pre- 
served; cultivation demands their extinction. But whenever 
people speak naturally, we take in the idea intended to be conveyed ; 
where they do not, something is lost or superadded. ‘The little 
gitl working in the biichtivld who told the Commissioners, “‘ We 
swills the spottles oii us 1uces before we has us dinners,” made them 


understand exactly the degree of cleansing she went through. ° If 
the time ever comes when she will say instead, “ We perform our 
ablutions before we dine,” more will be left to guesswork. Again, 
the woman using the same verb, “I’m a rare one for swilling,” 
sinned against elegance, but conveyed a very distinct image of a 
brick floor reddening under a vigorous drenching, and of the cleanly 
impulse which nerved her arm to the work. Bia where epithets 
are put to arbitrary uses, they may undesignedly do good service, as 
when the grandmother pronounces a sickly infant (very stive 
of a changeling) to be on the mend—“She has’nt the deathly 
comical look she had.” The plea of poverty—“ We must have 
something to fill us bellies Ds aeuinet be surpassed in force. No 
amplification or periphrasis can add strength to the — word~ 
ing. The cook-maid of the future may count up the dishes.she has 
to wash, and — on the toil of in task in pedantic English ; 
but when the charwoman of the present day says,“ He fouled a 
matter o’ six plates,” there is a protest against luxury in her 
choice of a verb that conveys more than the simple numbers would 
do if twice told. The coinage from the same mint is not less 
expressive. “The gingerbread is not so snappified as the last,” 
leaves no doubt as to the kind of crispness which is relished. 
Greasified, woolified, bitterified, are equally expressive ; we prefer 
to use the more grammatical forms ourselves, but these rough 
improvised words imply an energy and intensity of conviction in 
the inventor which wins our respect. We shall be sorry to see 
them exchanged for the style in which Epps’s cocoa and Glen- 
field starch are recommended, or Brown and Polson’s corn- 
flour, which so often courts our patronage as “ for children’s food 
unrivalled, invaluable for invalids, for table delicacies delicious.” 
The rustic who owns himself a“ very moderate footman ” wins 
our sympathy for weak limbs and scanty breath more thoroughly 
than if he announced that his powers as a pedestrian are limited ; 
now he talks like a gentleman—that is, he chooses his words on 
the same principles, though they are words of a different class 
from his masters; his son may talk like a prig, if what we fear 
comes true. At present we detect no tendency that way among 
our rural population; but upon them the t experiment is 
going to be performed in ali its rigour. They will be the better 
for it, we do not doubt, in a great many ways, but just at first 
they will not be more companionable. 

At present the people have a certain jealousy of long words as 
promising more than they perform—such as Sh attributes 
to the cluwn Costard ; “* Remuneration ! O, that’s the Latin for three 
furthings.” Or they fancy that such words are somehow vituperative; 
thus a good Churchwoman, being | aemar by a neighbour to go to 
the Dissenting chapel, heard a philippic against the Establishment. 
She did uot like it, but bore it with comparative patience till the 
preacher began calling the Mn names; one name, she said, was 
too bad to mention, but at last she admitted that he had called 
her pastor an individual. Her instinct was correct; for, in fact, 
who dues like to be called an individual, though it is not, as she 
may have supposed, a statutable offence? Nor perhaps will a 
sister. Anglican ever convey her meaning nearer to the truth 
than when she argued, with gentle alliteration, “I like a mild 
minister,” as 0 to the obstreperous piety of Ranters and 
ilallelujah bands, At any rate a good many adjectives must be 
called out to express the same idea “ like a book,” which must be 
with her the alternative for some time to come. 

It is well to know the meaning of words, but there is also a 
satisiaction in hearing shrewd sense assert itself through the 
blunders oi an pee, ignorance. “ You have been on the philo- 
sophy this morning,” says an exasperated mother to her truant son. 
“i’m sure I hav’nt,” is the muttered denial. “Yes, you have,” 
she sternly rejoins; “I can see it by your trowsers.” After 
there are iufivitely more people who know the difference of sound 
between philosophy and velocipede than can define what philo- 
sophy reaily is, ‘There is a clerical anecdote of the late Dr. Wolff 
bearing on our point, He was in the habit of concluding his 
sermons with a text declaimed in the original Hebrew. Preaching 
toa village audience on one occasion, he followed his usual custom. 
The vicar, calling on a parishioner the following day, invited his 
comments on the powerful discourse. ‘ Yes, sir,” was the reply, 
“it was a very grand sermon, and the gentleman thought so 
himself, for he tinished it off with Hip, hip, hip, hurra!” 
Now the right view of this incident is not to laugh at the man for 
a blunder, but to admire his insight into the nature of the 
preacher. Any one who has once heard Dr. Wolif will recall the 
Jubilant emphasis of his delivery, and the enormous self-estimate 
it conveyed. ‘The letter might be Hebrew poetry, but the spirit of 
his wiud-up was always in strict accordance with the rustic’s inter- 
pretation of it. 

‘The time is at hand, though we may not all live to see it, when 
this ingenuous simplicity of ignorance will make way for another 
sort of the same commodity expressed in another dialect, and pro- 
Lably glozed over after the fashion which is now the especial 
accomplishment of the classes who characteristically delight to 
call themselves genteel. We are not declaring ourselves of his 


following, who 

*Gainst Apollo’s harp decreed, 

And gave it for Pan’s oaten reed. e 
Nothing can equal the pleasure re by a rich, pure, correct 
diction; but this is a gift not to imparted by the people's 
schouls, or perhaps by any schools; and we cannot exchange greet- 
ings with a poorer neighbour, and listen to his talk on things 
about which he is at home, without a growing conviction that, 
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whatever may be the ultimate gain from universal education, the 
language of the people will sufler in force and vividness when we 
have polished every class that speaks it. 


INFALLIBILITY IN A NUTSHELL. 


{a flyleaf under the above heading, but which, if things 
were called by their right names, might have been entitled 
“ Mendacity made Easy,” has chanced to come into our hands. It 
bears the name of Weninger—misspelt “ Weininger ”—a German 
Jesuit, which will not be unfamiliar to the readers of Janus— 
and of an English Catholic publisher, and is said to be widely cir- 
culated among Roman Catholics in this country. Itis drawn up in 
a catechetical form, ap tly to meet the Pauline suggestion of 
administering milk to — though how far it can be considered 
“sincere milk” our readers will be able to judge for themselves 
after some account of its contents. Meanwhile all praise is due to 
the rare ingenuity of the compilation. A neater compendium of 
Church history, with the negatives transposed, could hardly be 
compressed into two short pages ; and on those who are in abysmal 
ignorance of the A BC of the subject—as is presumably the case 
with at least nine-tenths of Father Weninger’s readers—it is admir- 
ably adapted to produce the desired effect. There is, or used to be, 
a anova maxim, not without a certain serpentine discretion, 
“ When you tell a lie, tell a good one,” which Father Weninger 
has fully appreciated. He lies with a circumstance, or rather with 
several circumstances, and there is a kind of jaunty simplicity 
about his sweeping assertions which might easily be mistaken by 
ingenuous youth, to whose express edification the catechism is de- 
voted, for the calm confidence of conscious truth. When a writer 
rofessing to speak with authority, and the member of an undoubtedly 
earned Society, gravely asserts, without “if” or “ but,” that the 
Church “ always” recognised a certain doctrine, and “ ail the Holy 
Fathers” taught it, it seems impossible not to suppose that at least 
the overwhelming weight of evidence is in that direction. Even 
for those who are acquainted with the real state of the case, it 
requires an effort, after reading the glib assertions that trip so 
lightly from Father Weninger’s facile pen, to remember that the 
doctrine in question was never heard of in the Church for above 
a thousand years, when it was introduced on the strength of a 
series of forgeries; that it contradicts the plainest facts of ecclesi- 
astical history, and is not only not taught by any single Father, but 
implicitly—it could not of course be explicitly—repudiated by all 
of them. Nor can the extremest stretch of Christian charity 
acquit a writer who has been for years in the very thick of the 
controversy, and who is certainly not an ignoramus, of some 
familiarity with the crushing weight of evidence for the cate- 
gorical falsehood of his statements. 
_ The first question and answer, which deny that the infallibility 
of the Pope nieans his im bility, may be dismissed with 
the obvious remark that no tolerably intelligible psychological 
explanation of the alleged phenomenon can be given which would 
not involve impeccability, as Bishop Maret has conclusively 
shown in his book Du Concile général, The next question is a 
bolder one; “ Does it mean that the Pope cannot err in scientific 
or political matters? Jt does not.” If it does not, Father 
Weninger knows much better than the infallible Pope, who has 
repeatedly and most solemnly affirmed that it does. Has he for- 
gotten the condemnation of Galileo for the heretical teaching that 
the earth moved round the sun, which has been abundantly proved 
by a recent Catholic writer to be an ex cathedrd decision if there ever 
wasone? Has he forgotten the numberless Papal Bulls, from the 
Unam Sanctam downwards, claiming or enforcing the exercise of 
litical prerogatives, and the twenty-third proposition of the infal- 

ible Syllabus, which defines that the Popes have never exceeded 
their rights or usurped the rights of princes, and thus emphati- 
cally endorses the deposing power as a divine right; and the last 
proposition of the Syllabus, which declares all to be in damnable 
érror who think the reconciliation of the Pope with modern civi- 
lization possible or desirable? Are these not judgments in 
“ scientific and political matters?” or are they not infallible? To 
deny the first is to be condemned by common sense, to deny the 
second is, on Vatican principles, to bea heretic. This is no fanciful 
interpretation of our own, nor is it merely the obvious meaning of 
the words, Archbishop Manning, who may be presumed to 
understand the true meaning of the Vatican decrees, says ex- 
caren in his Pastoral on the subject:—“ The Church, having a 

ivine office to condemn errors in faith and morals, has therefore 
an infallible assistance in discerning and proscribing false philo- 
sophies and false science.” He is no less explicit on the political 
sphere of Papal infaliibility; but we will cite the testimony of 
another competent witness on that point. Father Knox, of the 
London Oratory, in a pamphlet entitled When Does the Church 
Speak Infailibly, lays down that 

Pelitics, or the science which treats of the State, its rights, duties, and 
relations, presents, from its ethical character, many points of contact with 
revealed truth. ... Of late years the Church has been forced to lift up her 
voice, and from the Chair of Peter to. cry aloud.to the faithful throughout 
the world, in accents of solemn warning against the pernicious errors with 
which the political atmosphere is everywhere loaded. It would take fur too long 
to purticularize these denunciations of false doctrine. 
And then he adds that the principal of them may be 
found in the Syllabus. To be sure these political decisions, 
as Father Knox intimates, come rather under the head of 
morals than of faith, and that is perhaps one: reason why the 


little word “morals” is conveniently dropped out of the next 


answer in the Weninger Catechism, which explains what Papal 


infallibility does mean. “ Answer. It means that the Pope, 
when addressing the whole Church in matters of faith, teaching 
or defining what is to be believed by all Christians, cannot err.” 
But the Vatican decree says matters “of faith or morals,” and 
morals, as Archbishop Manning has copiously pointed out, is a 
very comprehensive term. The rest of the answer, which states 
that this infallibility is not a personal, but an official, prerogative, 
is sheer nonsense. As the Old Catholics in Germany have insisted 
in their writings and public manifestoes, a prerogative which be- 
longs to a given person, and which he can neither alienate, nor 
depute, nor share with others, is clearly a personal one, if words 
have any meaning. 

The next question—“ On what is this prerogative of the Pope 
founded ?”—is answered by reference to the three classical pas- 
sages always quoted by infallibilists from the New Testament— 
Matt. xvi. 18, 19; Luke xxii, 32; John xxi. 16,17; with the 
modest comment that “these solemn promises, as every lo- 
gical mind must perceive, carry with them the privilego 
of infallibility in faith,” not only to Peter but to his successors, 
We should have thought every logical mind must perceive that 
the passage in St, Luke not only has no sort of reference to ortho- 
doxy of faith at all, but can only apply to St. Peter himself 
personally, and not to his successors; and that the other two, 
whatever be their precise meaning—which has always been 
matter of dispute—refer to governing, and not to teaching. How- 
ever, it is always a relief in any discussion to turn from the quick- 
sands of theory to the solid ground of fact. And fortunately 
Father Weninger does not content himself with his peculiar 
estimate of logical necessity, but proceeds to apply another 
criterion, which is indeed absolutely indispensable for establishing 
his case. The Council of Trent has defined that Scripture is oaly 
to be interpreted according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers, and an oath to this effect is exacted of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. It is more important therefore to inquire how 
the Fathers of the first six centuries understood these disputed 
texts than what inferences they may suggest to the “logical 
mind” of a nineteenth-century Jesuit. And Father Weninger, 
to do him justice, does not shrink from applying this crucial 
test, or at least professsing to apply it. His third question is, 
“ Did the Church always recognise this official infallible authority 
of the Holy Father?” The answer, which is quite a curiosity in 
theological literature in a small way, and as yo ttn a Syllabus 
Errorum as we ever chanced to meet with, shall be given precisely 
as it stands. The italics are the author's :— 


Answer.—Yes, she did. Because so all the holy Fathers thought, from 
Hermas in the first century to 8, Bernard in the eleventh, without a single 
exception. They all said with §, Augustine, as soon as the Pope pronounced 
a judgment in matters of faith : “ Rome has spoken, the case is decided.” 
And this all the General Councils professed without any exception from the 
Council of Nice to the Council of Trent, Nay, in the Council of Florence, 
the Greeks, united with the Latins, defined : That the Pope is the true Vicar 
of Christ, who, in the person of Peter, received from Christ Himself the full 
power of governing the universal Church, and that he is the teacher of all 
Christians. This prerogative also all Popes, from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity up to Pius 1X., have claimed on every occasion, and peremptorily 
exercised in the face of the whole Church, whether dispersed or assembled 
in General Council, and until very recently this prerogative has never been 
called into question by Catholics. 


To say that every single sentence of this audacious paragraph 
states not only what is untrue but what is the precise and cate- 
gorical reverse of the truth, is to state what is notorious, if not 
“to every schoolboy,” to every tiro in Church history or patristic 
literature. There is a kind of ascending scale in the recklessness 
which culminates in the barefaced impudence of the italicized 
assertion at the conclusion. First as to the Fathers. There 
is not one of them to whose mind, so far as we can judge 
from their writings, the idea of Papal infallibility had for a 
moment occurred, nor does any single one of them interpret the 
Scriptural passages alleged of the successors of St. Peter at all. 
The first who so applied the text from St. Luke was Pope Agatho in 
680. This has been again and again proved to demonstration, and 
we may just refer in passing to a masterly pamphlet published this 
year by Professor Langen, of Bonn, on The Vatican Dogma in tts Rela- 
tion to the New Testament and Patristic Exegesis, for a detailed 
exhibition of the evidence. As to the much-abused passage from a 
sermon of St. Augustine’s—Roma locuta est, causa finita est— 
which invariably figures in every infallibilist manifesto, as being 
about the only one in the whole range of patristic literature which 
can be made to look like a sanction of their views by carefully 
divorcing it from the context, it is purely irrelevant. He is not 
laying down a principle, but merely stating a fact about the 
Pelagian controversy then raging, which two Synods, as he just 
before observes, had also pronounced upon. And he was wrong 
even about the fact, for the controversy went on for years alte 
wards, and was not in the least affected, still less settled, by Pope 
Innocent’s tardy assent to the judgment of the African Synods. 
St. Augustine's belief in Papal infallibility may be estimated by 
his emphatic defence of St. Cyprian for resisting Pope Stephen, 
because no plenary Council had yet settled the matter; on which 
Cardinal Orsi apologetically remarks that he rated the autho- 
rity of General Councils too high, and that of Popes too 
low. But Father Weninger next asserts that all the General 
Councils, from Nice to Trent, without exception, professed this 
doctrine. Avain, for “all” should be read no single one. Not 
one of the eurly Councils was convoked by the Pepes, and over 
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two only did they preside by their legates; nor was their con- 
firmation always sought or ever held necessary for the validity 
of the decrees. If we come to later Councils, those of Con- 
stance and Basle solemnly defined the superiority of General 
Councils to Popes, and the decrees of Constance were confirmed 
by four successive Popes. We have so often had occasion to 
expose the scandalous mutilation of the Florentine decree, which 
really tells quite the other way, that it is enough here to note in 
passing the repetition of this impudent trick. Nor can it be 
necessary to waste ary words on the portentous assertion that 
the prerogative of infallibility has been claimed, exercised, and 
admitted “from the beginning of Christianity up to Pius [X.,” 
and never disputed till very lately. It is of course exactly the 
opposite of the fact. For above a thousand years no Pope 
issued any doctrinal decree addressed to the whole Church, 
and such decisions as did emanate from Popes were subject 
to revision by General Councils; nor was any one of the 
early heresies put down by their authority; and when they 
did interfere they not unfrequently, like Honorius and Liberius, 
blundered or lapsed into heresy themselves. It is quite true 
that before the thirteenth eentury Papal infallibility was 
never called in question, because it was never heard of; and 
it is equally true that, as soon as it began to be asserted, it was 
disputed. The doctrine was first introduced into theology as an 
opinion by Thomas Aquinas, on the authority of a collection of 
atristic forgeries, and the University of Paris, then the first theo- 
ogical school of Europe, condemned his opinion as heretical. But 
it is not} worth while to pursue the argument against a writer 
who does not trouble himself to do more than reconstruct Church 
history with the negatives and affirmatives transposed. Nor 
would his lucubrations have been worth notice at all if they 
had not been deliberately addressed to a class of readers whose 
ignorance might be safely presumed upon. The fiyleaf Catechism 
is significantly marked “Price Fourpence, « packets of 50 for 
distribution,” and is numbered as the first of a series. 

An amusing circumstance which came to our knowledge the 
other day will help to point the moral of the tale. There is a 
certain work called Keexan’s Controversial Catechism, which has 
had a very wide circulation among Irish Roman Catholics under 
high ecclesiastical sanction. It contained the following question 
and answer:—“ Q. Must not Catholics believe the Pope in 
himself to be infallible? 4. This ts a Protestant invention; 
it is no article of the Catholie faith; no decision of the 
pe can oblige under pain of heresy, unless it be received and 

orced by the teaching body—that is, by the Bishops of the 
Church.” Some months ago our informant purchased a copy of 
this Catechism at a Catholic bookseller’s in Dublin, but on apply- 
ing soon afterwards for another, he found this question and answer 
omitted, a new leaf having been inserted with the other questions 
spread out over the pace so a& to conceal the change, and the title- 
page and cover marked “ 24th thousand ” being the same in both 

ies. Nor can any but the expurgated edition now be obtained. 
Of course, we cannot complain of infallibilist authoxities treating 
modern Catechisms as they and their predecessors have habitu- 
ally treated ancient Fathers and Canons of Councils. But a 
reference to the tacties still consistently pursued in the interests 
of the dogma which “ has never until very recently been called 
in question by Catholics,” may serve to put those on their guard 
who might otherwise become the dupes of teachers better informed 
and less scrupulous than themselves. 


HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Md may be inferred from the correspondence in the newspapers 
that sanitary precautions have been almost entirely neglected in 
the metropolis and in towns of modern growth. It appears from 
an estimate in the Times that the appliances in which hundreds 
of thousands of houses in London and its suburbs are deficient 
can be supplied by an outlay of 8/. 10s, And it may be assumed 
that a large expenditure upon plumbers’ and bricklayers’ work 
will be the immediate consequence of the notoriety which has 
been given to the injurious operation of sewer gas. It may also 
be assumed that Parliament will perform a duty which is even 
more urgent than that of regulating public-houses, and will place 
the sanitary arrangements both of town and country under efficient 
supervision. The principles upon which such arrangements ought 
to proceed have been I 
medical practitioners, and they are now beginning to be understood 
by every householder. It is remarkable that, next to London, the 
seaside towns which Londoners frequent have been chiefly pro- 
Minent in this discussion. There have been statements and 
Counter-statements respecting Scarborough, and now we learn 
that at Torquay “there is considerable excitement concerning the 
drainage of the town.” It seems that Torquay, like other places 
of similar character, has passed through regular stages in the treat- 
ment of its sewage. Originally it was a small town or village, which 
probably was not drained at all. Then, as it became a resort of 
Visitors, drainage was provided by a short cut into the sea, and 
afterwards the necessity was felt of carrying this outlet further 
away from habitations. There were, as there always are at the 
Seaside, two alternatives—to pour the sewage, as had been hitherto 
, into the sea, or to spread it over land. We are told that 
an eminent engineer oa three years ago in favour of the 
Sewage-farm principle. But bis recommendation was not at that 


time adopted. The matter dropped, and was only revived last 
October, when the same engineer was again consulted, “ and it was 
decided to apply for Parliamentary powers for the construction of 
an intercepting sewer from the grounds near Torre Abbey to Hope’s 
Nose, in the parish of St. Mary Church, a considerable distance to 
the eastward of ‘lorquay, and there to empty the sewage into the 
sea.” We can only say that, if a sewage outfall should be con- 
structed at Hope’s Nose, we should be sorry to be Hope. Those 
who remember the gene beauty of the coast side of this parish 
of St. Mary Church will appreciate the proposal for making it the 
disemboguing point of the drainage of Torquay. The cost of these 
works was set down at 30,000/., with an additional 2,000/. for a 
roadway and pleasure-grounds, which are rather oddly mentioned in 
connexion with a sewer's mouth. Butwe are.now told that there 
are important objections, as we ean well believe, to this plan, and 
that a proposal has been made to utilize the sewage of borg id 
pumping it to Bovey Tracey, nine and a half miles distant. ‘1 
necessary works for this are calculated to cost 48,0002. and to yield 
an immediate net profit of 700/.a year, besides a larger income 
at a future period. There can be little doubt that some yom ou 
will ultimately be adopted at Torquay, and other places similazly 
situated. The neighbouring landowners of course object to the 
sewage being discharged immediately under Hope’s Nose, and even 
the owners of house property in Torquay caznot but remember that 
the charms of its eastern coast are likely to he affected by the 
building of an unsightly drain at.a.spot which has been perhaps 
a favourite resort for picnics. It would be re to carry 
the drainage westward of Torquay, because of the jux ition 
of Paignton, whieh has almost become a town itself. Thus it 
will probably appear that the drainage must be carried inland 
instead of seaward, and of course it must be carried so far inland 
that the salubrity of Torquay may not be brought under suspicion 
by having in its neighbourhood a sewage-farm. ‘We think that 
such a farm even at the distance of nine and a half miles from 
the town which suppliesit with sewage might be made profitable ; 
but whether that i so or not, we believe that the farm wi 
ultimately be established, because the reputation of Torquay as a 
health-resort will be found to depend upon it. 

If a seaside town is built at some point of a regular line of 
coast along which the tide runs first one way and then the other, 
it will avail nothing to carry a drainage-outfall two or three 
miles to either side, because the tidal current will bring back that 
which has been removed at great cost. But on an irregular line 
of coast it may be possible to find a point where a tidal current 
would receive the discharged sewage and carry it clear away to 
sea. But even where such a point exists it may happen that the 
objections of landowners may make it unavailable. Thus in the 
majority of cases it will be found, as these towns increase in size, 
that they will be compelled to dispose of their sewage upon 
land instead of casting it into the sea. The constructors of drains 
and pipes are likely for a loug time to come.to have as much work 
as they can do, and Government, whether it will or not, must. 
direct the attention of Parliament in the ensuing Session to the 
“humble but useful” work of sanitary legislation. We were. 
told last week that the new town of Scarborough ‘is “fairly well 
sewered,” but that the old town.is not drained at all. The same 
might be said of the old part of other sea-side towas. We were 
further told that the maim sewer which receives the drainage of 
Londesborough Lodge, “ turming round the corner of the Grand 
Hotel, reaches the foreshore, along which it passes with 
but little fall for nearly 2,000 feet before it empties into 
the sea.” We do not desire to enter upon disputable ground ; 
but if this description is correct, we must say that it is time 
that at Scarborough, in imitation of Torquay, considerable excite- 
ment should prevail concerning the drainage of the town. It is 
the plain duty of the inhabitants to carry their drainage-outfall 
pat further from the town than its present position as above 
described. As we understand, the outfall is so near the town that 
the course of the sewers cannot be properly ventilated without 
nuisance and probable danger to the health of residents; and 
thus, when the tide rises, the sewage gas is forced into the houses. 
The obvious remedy is to remove the outfall further away from 
the town, and the lecal authorities ef Scarborough will find that, 
whatever else they do or leave undone, they ziast do this. 

The sanitary condition of the svhole country is, in truth, such as 
can no longer be endured. People can do without ballut-boxes and 
they can almost do without beer, but they cannot do without pure 


1 | air aud water. The chief result of the expenditure of countless 
ong since ascertained by engineers and | 


millions upon so-called sanitary improvements has been to transfer 
the liability to preveutable sickness from the lower to the middle 
and upper classes of society. “ Itis a very prevalent delusion that 
the admitted necessity for improvement in the sanitary state of 
houses has reference chiefly, to those of the poor.” These words, 
which we quote thom, gn article in the Times of Tuesday last, 
deserve most serious atleytion. We are told in the same article 
that recent sanitwy Reports to the Privy Council disclose a con- 
dition of things, move purtigularly as regards the sewerage of villa 


| residences in the vicinity ef Leadon, so shocking as to be almost 
| incredible. “ There is good reason,” says.one of the Reports, 

‘for the belief that the well-to-do or wealthy population in the 
| suburban districts which ocgupies villa residences unconnected with 
| the public sewers, suffers, not uncommonly, toa mueh larger extent 
from certain fonms of preventable disease, and particularly 

from enterie fever, than the labouring population living 
| in cottages similarly circumstanced.” The reason is not difli- 
| cult of detection, for in villas the inlets of drains, often 
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numerous, are brought within the house, while in cottages they 
are, as @ rule, kept outside. This Report, be it observed, was 
published last year, and therefore is no product of imagination 
excited by recent events. A Londoner engaged in business or a 
fession lives perhaps for the first few years of his married life 
in what may properly be called London, and then for his children’s 
sake he moves into one of the suburban villas, which the Report 
describes. No doubt his children get more space for exercise than 
in London, and pure air is easily accessible from their new abode ; 
but within doors they are exposed to danger which did not exist 
in a gloomy crowded London street. Some of these suburban 
villas are connected with ls, and many with estate sewers 
inferior in construction to the public sewers, whereas a London 
house is directly connected with public sewers of the newest and 
best construction. Thus, speaking generally, there is more danger 
of typhoid fever in the suburbs than in London, and much more 
danger to the rich than to the poor. This disease destroys twenty 
thousand people every year in England, and it proves fatal to 
about one in six of those whom it attacks. We can calculate, 
therefore, the annual amount of easily preventable sickness 
which wastes time and undermines strength even where it does 
not cause death. We express a pious horror of the pig in the 
Irishman’s cabin, and of a dungheap near a cottage-door in Eng- 
land, and yet we expose ourselves and our families to the far more 
dangerous nuisance of a system of house-pipes giving forth a 
regular supply of sewer gas. In sanitary improvement it cannot 
be said that we have begun at the wrong end, because we ought 
to have begun at both ends; but while there has been endless 
discussion of the general arrangements of our towns, particular 
houses in them have been left to arrange themselves. There is no 
system of supervision, and architects and builders either do not 
understand sani uirements, or are determined to treat them 
with contempt. The real difficulty of dealing with town sewage 
is sufficiently Fog as may be seen by the example of Torquay. 
We believe that this difficulty may 4 overcome, and that that 
which has been done under pressure of necessity a A — a 
source of wealth. But there is no occasion to create difficulties by 
— disre of the teaching of science and experience. The 
imes states that in some schools and colleges recently erected, 
“the sewers have been designed and constructed as if for the ex- 
press pu of cultivating typhoid fever.” The discussion of 
the last few days has, however, made the danger of life in suburban 
villas and sea-side lodging houses thoroughly understood, and the 
p< and middle classes will hardly submit to be killed off at 
e rate of twenty thousand annually as a recognised necessity of 
advanced civilization. 


COMMONS. 


_— inattention bestowed upon what is everybody's business is 
proverbial, and even if we do take thought in a matter of 
common concern, thought seldom ripens into action. Meantime 
— who have private interests conflicting with those of the 
public act with the energy and decision with which a man follows 
out his individual purpose. We find unpleasant illustration of 
this in the recent history of our English common lands. There 
was a time when no people could boast of such superb public 
pleasure-grounds as the English, especially the citizens of London 
and the dwellers in the home counties. London stood among 
natural parks worthy of the metropolis of a great country. Even 
towards the end of the last century the highwayman plied his 
semi-detached villas, and regular! tro the metropolitan 

lice. We are not sufficiently aldlinne of the good old doe to 
ook back regretfully on that particular feature in our national 
manners. But at least it is significant of the freedom with which 
the toiling city could draw its breath; and even paving, 
and comparative suburban security may be dear 
with a heavy rise in the death-rates. At that time Blackheath 
and Hampstead Heath were really something like what their 
names imply. Wandsworth, Clapham, Tooting, and Wimble- 
don had not been seamed, scarred, defaced with brick and mor- 
tar, and ruthlessly torn into shreds and patches. Within easy 
reach of the crowded East, Epping Forest stretched over very 
nearly its original twelve thousand acres. What it was then, in 
the pride of its size and beauty,{may be judged from the miserable 
remnants which encroachment has to us. With its glades 
and brakes, and clumps of gnarled oaks, its dense undergrowth of 
blackberry in summer, and its masses of holly that make it an ever- 

nm shrubbery in the winter, it may, even in its wreck, rival an 

forest scenery in England. Blessings are bestowed to be abuse . 
and doubtless our grandfathers and great-grandfathers did not 
appreciate their ray as they might have done. Vans and 
spring-carts might jog down to Epping on May Day or in the 
nutting season; parties might conveyed to Greenwich and 
Hampstead for kiss-in-the-ring and other popular sports. But in 
the absence of facilities of cheap communication, people stayed 
very much at home, except on special occasions. The suburban 
forests and commons were abandoned very much to solitude. 
Deer strayed about Epping, and gipsies bivouacked at Tooting. 
Land in their neighbourhood was to be had on exceedingly 
reasonable terms. It lay beyond reach of the city, and 
wauted the attractions of genuine country. Men did not pay 
fancy oe for picturesqueness of site. So the barren com- 
mons had no particular value, and few men were sufficiently 


far-sighted to tampér with them. Then came railways, and . 
of a sudden the motive for the extreme concentration of 
London existed no more. It is true that, with the vast im- 
pulse given to its trade and population, the working classes at 
the East were more closely crowded together than ever. The 
air became more foul, the water supply more precarious, and the 
sewage arrangements more fetid. But with the well-to-do inhabi- 
tants of London a rapidly increasing exodus set in from the city to 
the country. Naturally they became fastidious about soil, prospect, 
and atmospheric condition. Naturally they went to cluster round 
the commons, and especially the more picturesque and breezy of 
them. Eligible building sites rose to a premium that kept steadily 
mounting. Lords of the manor began to conjure up nebulous 
rights which had only hardened into something tangible by a brief 
course of prescription. Sometimes the rights were founded in law, 
sometimes they were plausible enough to make a tolerable basis for 
a compromise ; occasionally the sole title was immemorial en- 
croachments systematically pursued; most frequently it was the 
cool audacity that assumes a right where there is not the shadow 
ofone. Down at Epping, for instance, wealthy citizens who had 
squatted on the skirts of the forest enclosed freely. It was natural 
that no one should care to come forward in defence of the public, 
and enter at his own cost on an interminable warfare. 
Fortunately, abuses in their very nature run to indiscretions. 
The precedent of lords of the manor inventing absolute rights, 
and forthwith turning them into money, offered a seductiye pre- 
cedent which others too eagerly emulated. Open spaces everywhere 
began to be smothered in bricks, or carted away in the shape of 
gravel. It was plain that, if this sort of thing went on, Londoners 
who cared for occasional fresh air must take return-tickets to 
Brighton as the nearest place where they could enjoy it. Accord- 
ingly the richer classes who people the better suburbs have com- 
bined at last on behalf of the amenities that were slipping through 
their fingers, while philanthropy, falling into the fashion, has 
espoused the cause of the helpless metropolitan masses. So far as 
the movement has gone, the result has been highly satisfactory. 
Of course much irreparable mischief had been done, and a great deal 
of spoliation and mis-appropriation must necessarily be condoned. 
But it is idle grieving over the past, and the prospect for the 
future seems hopeful. The law has in many instances been fairly 
tested; rights have been defined and estimated ; lapsed privileges 
have been recovered or redeemed. Henceforward any question- 
able proceedings will be jealously contested, and every one who 
oversteps his legal rights will do so consciously at his peril. 
Doubtless there is much left to be done, but everything seems in 
a fair way of arrangement. The preservation of what remains will 
— in most cases into the hands of the residents themselves, and 
come a mere question of money. 

As it happens, reports appear this week from various quarters, 
which are significant of the energy with which London is going to 
work in this matter. Last Session the apparently interminable 
proceedings with regard to Hampstead Ileath were brought to a 
close, and last week the Act which conveys the Ileath to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works came into operation. A sum of 
45,000/. has been paid for the manorial rights, and no doubt the 
joint lords of the manor are not sorry to accept a moderate 

rice for an embarrassing and unpopular species of property. 

t is true that we hear complaints of the Board of Works being 
slow to exercise the powers that have been vested in them, and 
dilatory in vindicating against private trespassers the rights that 
have passed to the public. But any injuries that may arise from 
remissness during an interregnum are likely to be infinitesimal, 
and the influences that forced the Heath upon the authorities will 
doubtless suffice for causing it to be duly adorned and properly 
maintained. At Wimbledon and Wandsworth things, we believe, 
have at length been settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 
The Lord Chancellor has just given decisions with regard to 
Tooting and Plumstead which are regarded as highly iavour- 
able. The Report of the Epping Committee to the Common 
Council assures us that the legal steps taken by the City Solicitor 
have stopped all further attempts at encroachment on the 
forest. The Committee recommend the iutroduction of a Bill 

iving power to the Corporation to acquire all existing rights 
In the torest, with a view to maintaining it for ever for the use 
of the people; and the Common Council has unanimously 
adopted the Report. In all these cases the prime movers have been 
people of more or less wealth and consideration who were person- 
ally interested in the question they advocated. At the same time 
we have an account of the interview of a deputation with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on a matter of still more vital consequence. 
The deputation appeared on behalf of one of the poorest and most 
densely crowded districts in London. Victoria Park is the only 
space where the inhabitants of a great part of Eastern London can 
breathe tolerably pure air, and enjoy something like a reflection of 
the country. It seems that thirty-live acres of adjacent land, 
belonging to the Crown, are about to be disposed of tor building 
purposes. The object of the deputation was to prevail upon the 
Government to throw these thirty-five acres into the Park, con- 
ceding them in free gift for the public benefit. Nothing evidently 
could be more desirable, and Mr. Lowe admitted it. But he re- 
marked, justly enough, that the frequenters of the Park were not 
exactly identical with the public at large, and that the Minister of 
the Crown, as guardian of the public property, bad no power to be 
generous at the public cost. e expressed at the same time his 
personal willingness to assist the views of the deputation,and indi- 
cated for their imitation the independent action of the Court of 
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Common Council in the case of Epping Forest. We have little 
doubt that his suggestion will somehow be carried out, and that 
these thirty-five acres will in some way be secured for the Park. 
There was much truth in his reference to the wealth of Eastern 
London, although among the masses of the poverty-stricken we 
are apt to ignore the presence of the rich. Many of those gentle- 
men who agitated against the Epping Forest enclosure are large 
employers of labour in the East, or are otherwise connected with 
the district. They can hardly, we hope, show themselves more 
indifferent with re to the health and comfort of their work- 
people and dependents than they did when their own enjoyment 
and recreation were in question. 


Thus it seems probable that, attention having been called to the 
matter, as much will be done for London and the neighbourhood 
as circumstances admit of. We have said it was of no use to grieve 
over the irretrievable, and yet there is a salutary and profitable 
lesson to be learned from the negligence that has cost us so 
much. Atthis moment the same process that has done so much 
injury to London is going forward silently in many a country 
district. Beyond the limits of the postal district, the home coun- 
ties are especially favoured with commons and downs. In 
parts of Kent and Surrey there is scarcely a village but 
can boast its common, or its fragment of a forest. These lie often 
far away from railways and highroads, and are only accessible 
by lane or bridle-path. Near as they are to town, they are remote 
from any influence of public opinion. The local opinion is in- 
finitesimal, and counts for nothing. The farmers and cottagers 
know little of their rights, and have no means of vindicating them 
if they did. The lords of the manor, on the other hand, act as if 
their rights were as absolute as they would desire them to be. 
They literally assume the property they covet, and run their park 
fence offhand round the possessions of their poor neighbours. We 
know cases where this is being done now, and others where it is in 
course of tentative discussion. The proprietors feel that time presses. 
Their opportunity may be gone beyond recall if they wait till they 
are confronted by long-pursed merchants, and a business popula- 
tion who grumble in symphony and ventilate their grievances as 
they travel to and fro by the daily trains, It is not only a ques- 
tion of compensation for the scattered population in their neigh- 
bourhoods. It is not a question for amateurs of the picturesque 
who like to wander through scenery of their own without leave 
asked or given. It is a question of the future health and happiness 
of London, which is so a extending itself. In another 
age or two, what is suburb will be city; the suburbs will 

ave established communication with outlying towns; villas will 
cluster round quiet hamlets, and villa-walls will replace the hedge- 
rows in ourrural lanes. The country will be pushed back far beyond 
a reasonable day’s journey from the Bank of England, and what a 
dreary and unhealthy life we shall lead if it has left nothing rural 
behind to remind us of it! It is clear that our common lands will 
be swallowed up piecemeal if omnivorous lords of the manor 
find them easy of digestion. At present the small commoners 
dare not stir in their own defence, while farmers and gentry are 
slow to encounter expense and trouble, and make bad blood. 
The only effectual remedy is an Association for the protection of 
commons. It would be the business of its law officers to examine 
into every contemplated case of enclosure, and to try it to the 
utmost should they discover valid legal objection. We need not say 
that the character of the Association should be a guarantee against 
its becoming a tyrant in ne of a champion, and lending itself to 
vexatious and frivolous litigation. When a few cases had been 
tried, and a few precedents established, it should work for the future 
economically enough. The mere fact of its watchful existence 
being known would generally prevent the proceedings that would 

voke its interference. Under such circumstances the fact of a 
ord of the manor stirring at all would offer a primd facie pre- 
sumption that he was acting within his rights. We believe 
that some such Society is in existence; but if,so, it must pursue 
its labours so unobtrusively as to detract greatly from its utility. 
The first objects of such a body should be to invite public sup- 
port, to work ostentatiously in public, and to advertise itself so 
widely that any victim might know where to turn for assistance. 
Were it to meet with the support it should merit, its members 
would constitute a tribunal whose unfavourable opinion few sharp- 
dealing gentlemen would care to encounter. But time is every- 
thing, and that the enclosers know. ‘ 


HISTORIC DOUBTS. 


ib appears that the Chicago Board of Police is at present 
engaged in a searching and anxious inquiry into the conduct 
of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow on the night of the great fire. This is the 
cow which is supposed to have kicked over the kerosene lamp 
which is said to have been the original cause of the conflagration. 
The cow perished in the flames, and if it had survived it could 
have afforded no assistance to the Commissioners. The question is, 
Who took the lamp into the stable? and there is apparently no 
of this interesting historical proMem ever being 

Irs. O’Leary herself knew nothing of the matter except that at 
night she was roused by an alarm of fire, and, looking out, saw 
that her barn and several other houses were being rapidly con- 
sumed. The Laughlins, an Irish family, lodged with her, and that 
night they were having a “shin-dig,” or dance, and she 
had heard that one of them went to the cow-house to get 


some milk to cook oysters, and took a light with him. 
Mrs, Laughlin admits that the boys had a gallon of 
beer and a dance to celebrate the arrival of a cousin 
from Ireland, but denies that any of the party went out for 
milk or that any oysters were cooked. The evidence of the rest 
of the Irish colony is equally vague and contradictory, and it 
appears to be hopeless to expect that any definite conclusion will 
now be arrived at. Considering the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, this is not surprising; but even if the fire had originated in 
the broad daylight, in a conspicuous public place, and in conse- 
quence of some act which could not fail to attract general atten- 
tion, it is probable that the conflict of testimony would have been 
hardly less bewildering. The great events of the late war in 
France were certainly not transacted in a corner, in darkness, or 
in solitude, and yet there is scarcely one of them which has not 
been made the subject of violent controversy and the most 
absolute contradictions. The cloud of witnesses who have under- 
taken to give evidence has only multiplied discrepancies and 
increased the confusion and perplexity of those who have at- 
— to collate and reconcile the different stories. The burning 
of Bazeilles, the capitulation of Sedan, the surrender of the 
Emperor at Donchery, the siege of Metz, the movements of 
the army of the Loire, have given rise to the most diverse and 
opposite reports; and it is probable that in most of these in- 
stances the truth is not contained absolutely in one version or 
another, but is to be found distributed in different degrees, with a 
proportionate alloy of falsehood or illusion, among the various 
narratives. 

Within the last fortnight we have had a still more striking 
illustration of the difficulty of getting at the truth on any subject, 
in connexion with the painful inquiry into the sanitary condition 
of Londesborough Lodge, and the origin of the Prince of Wales’s 
fever. On almost every point, even in regard to circumstances 
of the simplest character which should be fresh in the recol- 
lection of a great many people, there is contradiction and uncertainty. 
When it was known that the Prince and Lord Chesterfield 
were suffering from typhoid fever, it was at once conjectured that, 
as they had both been at Scarborough immediately before, the 
source of infection must be looked for in that quarter. It was 
believed that Lord Chesterfield had been one of the guests at 
the Lodge, and Lord Londesborough in his letter to the 
Times did not dispute the fact. On December 6, however, 
“ Joseph Longbottom ” wrote to say that Lord Chesterfield was 
not one of the Royal party, and that he left Scarborough on the 
zoth of October, while the Royal party did not arrive till the 30th. 
Two days later the Zvmes intimated that the statement was in- 
correct, and that Lord Chesterfield went to Londesborough Lodge 
on the 31st of October, and remained there for three days during 
the Prince of Wales's visit. This, however, has again been 
denied. According to a letter from the Rev. O. Forester, brother 
of the Dowager Lady Chesterfield, which was read at a meeting of 
the Scarborough Local Board, Lord Chesterfield slept during 
his stay in Scarborough not atthe Lodge, but at 3 Belvoir Terrace. 
On the other hand, Dr. Murray, the Commissioner of the British 
Medical Journal was informed by Lord Londesborough’s house- 
keeper that the Earl was at the ge, and occupied the Prince’s 
bedroom after the departure of His Royal Highness. It might 
have been supposed that a simple question of this kind could 
have been settled at once, without any difficulty; but at the 
present moment it is still a matter of controversy. Again 
there was the question of the Duke of Beaufort’s servant. 
On December 4th it was reported that one of the Duke's 

ooms who had been in attendance upon his master at Scarborough 
, seer the stay of the Royal party at Londesborough Lodge had, 
since his return to London, shown symptoms of typhoid fever. 
Next day the Duke wrote to the papers to say that he had no 
groom with him during his visit to Londesborough Lodge, and 
that none of his grooms had since his return been suffering from 
typhoid fever. It turned out afterwards that the man who was ill 
was not a groom, but a temporary servant, who had been with the 
Duke at Scarborough. The correspondence which has taken place 
in regard to the drainage of the Lodge is equally instructive. On 
November 30 Mr. G. P. Dale wrote to the Times asserting that 
the drainage of Londesborough Lodge was perfect, and enclosin, 
a certificate to that effect signed by a firm of architects, the Cler 
of Works, and the contractor, who stated that they had “ carefully 
examined the drains and cesspools at the above Lodge, both in- 
side and outside the building, having had them opened for the 
Pp ,’ and that they were in excellent condition. In the 
course of the next week Dr. Murray, acting for the British 
Medical Journal, examined the Lodge, and reported that it 
“affords all the conditions fitted to favour the introduction 
and propagation of the enteric poison”; “in the basement and 
inside the house are two cesspools, into which all refuse passes,” 
and one of these was stated to be immediately beneath the cabinet 
attached to the Prince’s bedroom and connected with it by a pipe. 
In the Times of December 11 there is a letter from Mr. Bae, 
assuming the existence of the cesspools, and merely arguing against 
their supposed unwholesomeness. In this letter Mr. Dale states 
that the contractor had assured him that the cesspool under the 
Prince’s room was, not in the worst, but in the best position in 
the house, for it was close to the outlet of the drains. A post- 
script intimates that since writing the letter he had examined the 
drains, and there were “no cesspools anywhere.” The Report of 
the architect, contractor, and Clerk of Works, &c., which was pub- 
lished at the same time, is more cautiously worded. It states, not 
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that there are no cesspool, but that there is “ no cesspool of the kind 


described by the British Medical Journal,” and “no cesspool as. 


alleged.” ‘To this Dr. Murray replies that it was the contractor 
himself who told him of the cesspool, and it appears that the con- 
tractor had also given similar information to Mr. Dale, and had 
not only assumed the existence of cesspools in the first Report 
which he signed conjointly with the architects and Clerk of Works, 
but professed to have examined them and found them in good 
order. It seems to be impossible to avoid dispute even about 
such a matter as the position of the Lodge itself. Mr. Dale stated 
that it is about 130 feet above the level of the sea, the ground 
sloping towards the beach at an angle of forty-tive degrees. 
Mr. Petch, a local architect, asserts, on the contrary, that the 
Lodge stands on a somewhat gentle slope, at about 250 or 300 
yards from the sea. 


The same difficulty in getting at the truth is experienced in 
Parliament, where Ministers have to be cross-examined with some 
delicacy, as well as in the Courts of Law, where counsel enjoy ex- 
ceptional advantages in their privilege of subjecting a reluctant 
or prejudiced witness to a pressing inquisition. It took more than 
a mouth, if we remember rightly, to extract from Mr. Cardwell 
by repeated interrogation the exact terms of the Commander-in- 
Chief s warrant ; and it often happens in a judicial investigation 
that a great many questions have to be asked in order to obtain a 
direct answer to @ very simple inquiry. It was probably Pilate’s 
judicial experience which led him to ask so sarcastically, What is 
truth? On a recent occasion a witness was asked whether he 
had seen a copy of a particular document, or an extract from it, 
or had been told what was in it, and steadily answered No; till at 
length the counsel asked whether he had seen the document itself, 
when he admitted that he had. It must not be supposed that 
what appears to be an evasive or misleading statement is neces- 
sarily or usually the result of intentional deception. The strain 
of mind in a gee direction, anxiety to make a good case on 
one side or the other, unconsciously exercises an influence on the 
course of thought and on the point of view from which the sub- 
ject is looked at. It has been said that truth is a shield of which 
one side is gold and the other silver, so that two observers in- 
specting it from different sides may give contradictory reports with 
equal honesty, the whole truth being known only to those who 
have had an opportunity of seeing, not one, but both sides. It is 
always so easy to believe what one has an interest in believing, or 
is desirous from any other motive to believe, that it is seldom the 
temptation is thoroughly resisted, though the yielding to it may be 
quite innocent and unconscious. In nine cases out of ten the lawyer 
is convinced of the justice of his brief, and the expert has a clear con- 
science in giving his evidence for the side which retains his services. 
uti from this kind of bias, there are really very few people 
whose faculty of observation is sufficiently alert and whose im- 
pressions are at once so distinct and trustworthy as to enable them 
to relate exactly what they have seen or heard. Substantially their 
recollection may be correct, but they are very liable to go astray 
as to details; or, on the other hand, their recollection of details 
may be coloured by a false impression of the general bearing of 
the affair. The result of these remarks is that absolute truth 
on any subject is rarely, if ever, to be attained, and that 
the reason of this is not so much intentional dishonesty, as 
the unconscious pressure of interest, or prejudice, or a natu- 
rally muddled and confused state of mind, and an inability to 
form or to retain precise and accurate impressions. Mr. Lowe 
said very truly the other day at Halifax that what is wanted in 
schooling is rather education than instruction ; not mere cramming 
with knowledge, but training how to acquire knowledge and 
to reflect on it. There is nothing more urgently required 
in the education of all classes in this country than the 
sort of discipline which is necessary in order to make men 
think cautiously and correctly, and to realize their thoughts 
distinctly in their own minds, as an indispensable condition of 
bein able to express them clearly and usefully. If at school 
or college lads were checked by their tutors in their random talk, 
and asked for their authorities or reasons, a valuable habit of mind 
would be cultivated which would bear fruit in after years, An 
unintentional misstatement. differs from a deliberate lie, but if it 
arises from negligence or recklessness, it is, in its degree, an 
offence, be treated as As is, the 
of a great of contem istory wou ear to be open 
to the same Sir C. to he 
early history of Rome; and the historian of the future who has 
the newspapers and their Correspondents to hewilder him deserves 
some pity in advance, 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE ALLIANCE. 


~ methods adopted by the United Kingdom Alliance show 
that its managers are doubttul of theirown cause. Their latest 
contrivance for at once spending and collecting money is to occu 

an entire page of the Times with an advertisement. We should have 
thought that if religion and morality are in favour of the Per- 
missive Bill, it might be trusted to make its way without invest- 
ing 100,000/. in agitation. But perhaps even the Gospel could not 
have gained acceptance in the nineteenth century without a paid 
secretary and a subscription list duly advertised. The list of 
Vice-Presidents, Committee, and District Ageats, and the list of 


subscribers to the 100,000/. fund, occupy two-thirds of the whole 


space devoted to the advertisement. Experience shows the 
etlicacy of advertising subscriptions in order to obtain others, and 
therefore the money paid for this part of the advertisement 
has doubtless been profitably expended. But we cannot h 

observing that the remaining third of the page of the 
Times has been filled up by the use of an article resem. 
bling that which is known to editors of magazines as padding, 
The Secretary of the Alliance may perhaps be pardoned for think. 
ing everything that he writes worthy of print and publication, 
but he has chosen rather a costly mode of exchanging compli- 
ments with licensed victuallers. It appears that some time 
this year a resolution denouncing Mr. Bruce’s Bill was carried, or 
pretended to be carried, by a meeting in the Town Hall at Man- 
chester. The Secretary explains to the world through the 
medium of the Times that the carrying of this resolution was 
obtained by the “ tactics of the trade.” We cannot help saying 
that, as regards tactics, we think that the trade and the Alliance 
are well matched. The Secretary+states that at this meeting 
“every possible dodge was resorted to to keep the public from 
being present.” If we desired to imitate the style of the 
Secretary, we should say that the Alliance beats the trade 
hollow in the use of slang. We should not have thought that 
the word “dodge” was entitled to a place in the manifesto of 
a@ great religious and moral movement which is to cost 100,0col, 
Perhaps some subscribers to the Alliance may be inclined to 
direct that their money shall be applied to the special purpose 
of providing the Secretary with decent English. He further 
states that the facts of the case were explained by himself at the 
time to the public in the newspapers and also to the Home Office, 
and “he received courteous acknowledgment from Mr. Bruce's 
Secretary,” which he certainly deserved. We should ourselves 
have thought that the approval rather than the condemnation of 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill by a public meeting needed explanation, but that 
is a matter of opinion. The fact that the Secretary of Mr. Bruce 
wrote a civil letter to the Secretary of the Alliance, however in- 
teresting to the recipient of the letter, hardlyseems to bear upon 
the policy of the Permissive Bill, or to require the costly publicity 
of an advertisement in the Times. It is, however, for the sub- 
seribers and not for us to judge whether they get value for their 
money. It appears that at Rochdale “organized bands of drink- 
excited rowdies ” endeavoured to disturb a meeting presided over 
by the Mayor; but by the “pluck and tact” of the Mayor the foes 
of good order and sobriety were defeated. If the Mayor of Roch- 
dale is a subscriber to the fund, he has the satisfaction of seeing 
himself made world-famous by the Times; but perhaps his repu- 


‘tation for “ pluck and tact” might have been adequately asserted 


by the local newspapers. Poor Mr. Bruce, indeed, may think the 
support of this advertisement worth the money that it costs, and he 
might even have been willing to pay for it out of his own pocket, 
But the publications of the Alliance do not undertake the hopeless 
task of belping Mr. Bruce out of the mud, We read in the 
Alliance News that Mr. G.O. Trevelyan lately made a speech at 
Edinburgh, in which he said that “ newly-appointed Solicitors- 
General are boasting to the publicans of their constituency that it 
was the Liberal party which, in the interest of these publicans, 
defeated the Bill of their own Government.” There is only one 
Solicitor-General at one time, but Mr. Trevelyan was undoubtedly 
correct in generalizing the statement that members of the Govern- 
ment have felt obliged in the presence of their constituents to 
throw Mr. Bruce and his Bill overboard. 

The meeting of the Alliance this week in London only produced 
orators of the familiar type. The meeting at Edinburgh was 
more noteworthy, because Mr. G. O. Trevelyan appeared at it with 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson as a deputation from the Alliance. It appears 
that Mr. Trevelyan entertains the belief that the Alliance will in 
time absorb, not only himself, but all other members of the 
Liberal party. He compares the agitation in which he is now 
taking part with that against the Corn Laws, and he says that the 
Liberal party must become a temperance party just as the Repub- 
licans in America became Abolitionists. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Trevelyan expects the fulfilment of his own prophecy, and 

et we can hardly give him credit at once for sincerity and intel- 
aceon Because there was formerly an agitation of which the 


| ery was “A big loaf!” he contemplates as feasible another agita- 


tion of which the cry would be “No beer!” Mr. Trevelyan, un- 
like some of his associates, carries his principles to a legitimate 
conclusion. He does not say, as an episcopal ally did, that the 

rinciple of the Alliance deserved adoption “in a greater or less 

egree”; but he boldly declares that every quarter of corn used 
in brewing beer or distilling spirit is as much wasted as if it were 
thrown into the sea. We do not of course complain of Mr. 
Trevelyan for holding this opinion; but we regard as simply won- 
derful his propounding it as a basis of legislation. What is the 
gain, he asks, of so many millions of quarters of imported corn, 
compared to the loss of so many millions of quarters ‘‘ which the 
liquor trade annually withdraws from the foed of the peope 
and turns into poison.” It was said at this meeting that 
Mr. Bass had made the best speech on behalf of the Alliance. 
We feel almost inclined to say that Mr. Trevelyan has 
made the best speech against it. He calculates that to cart 
away the loaves wasted in this manner would require every 
day so many thousand teams. “Imagine,” he says, “such & 
procession going down to Leith Breakwater, and the contents 
emptied into the sea.” He thinks that such an event would pro- 
duce a revolution within two days. He states that the corn duty 
in 1840 was 1,100,000/., or “about one-hundredth part of what 
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the liquor interest levies from the public.” In his view, it is 
immaterial that the corn duty was compulsory, while dealing with 
brewers or distillers is voluntary. Mr. Trevelyan, as we all know, 
has declined to give up to party what was meant for mankind. 
He resigned office in order that he might speak freely, and we 
eannot doubt that he sincerely holds the strange opinions which 
he professes. It pleases him to stump the country for the Alliance, 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson is fortunate in obtaining able assistance, 
which indeed he greatly needed. Yet it is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Trevelyan seriously expects for the Alliance a success like 
that of the Anti-Com Law He can hardly hope to 
persuade Parliament that every acre of land sown with barley or 
planted with hops is worse than unprofitable, and until he does 
this there will be small prospect of passing the Permissive Bill. 
It is not wonderful that recent elections should have roused the 
Alliance to energetic action. The “tactics of the trade” have 
been vigorous and successful, and although the publicans have 
not indulged in the luxury of a gigantic advertisement in the 
Times, they can command plenty of money for all necessary expen- 
diture. They will probably have the wisdom to support any reason- 
able attempt at asettlement of the whole question; but unfortu- 
nately sueh an attempt can hardly be expected from Mr. Bruce, who 
will be sorely pressed by the Alliance to adopt what it calls “ the 
valuable principle of popular control.” If Mr. Bruce attempts, as 
he did last year, a sort of make-believe adoption of this principle, 
he will score one more failure for the Government. As regards 
reducing the number of public-houses, we are indebted to the 
Alliance News for reporting some useful remarks made by a 
speaker at the Edin meeti He said that in that 
city the drinking-shops had been reduced one-half, and the 
pulation had increased one-fourth, and yet there was now more 
Tecate and drunkenness than before. ‘The reason of this 
is, that in those days you had small a: ents containing three 
or four or half-a-dozen individuals, while now you have in the 
city rooms containing one or two hundred persons, all drinking 
and debasing themselves at the same moment. It is clear to me 
that those who seek the diminution of the number of liquor-shops 
will be signally unsuccessful, unless they direct their attention to 
the limitation of the accommodation of the remaining public- 
houses.” The Legislature would have enough to do to reduce 
the number of public-houses without attempting to limit either 
the size of their taprooms or the activity of their barmaids; and, 
indeed, we believe that, without attempting reduction, it would 
suffice to restrain the granting of further licences. The Alliance 
is not likely to he satisfied with any moderate legislation, 
and its orators will continue to assert that drink-shops are 
the cause of poverty, disease, and crime. That they are the 
cause of many and great evils cannot be denied; but it is 
difficult to avoid smiling at the determination of a speaker at 
the Edinburgh meeting to derive all immorality from the grog- 
shop. “TI addressed,” says he, “not long ago ninety-six young 
girls in an institution on a Sabbath evening, and I tried to ascer- 
tain how many of them had fallen through liquor drinking. I 
only six of the whole number 
ightivg curse of strong drink.” Wo councillor 
who we ae omen to know the nature of woman about as 
well as he dees the inside of a pewter We do not doubt that 
he believesgwhat he was told, just as Mr. Trevelyan believes that 
barley made into malt is as much wasted as if it were thrown into 
the sea. But honest fanaticism is an unsafe guide to practical 
legislation. 


REVIEWS. 


MAHAFFY’S PROLEGOMENA TO ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


YROM his course of oe lectures Mr. Mahaffy has compiled 

a volume in which he has contrived to discharge a food 
many shafts against divers opponents with the least possible risk 
of being hit in return. Whether this is due to the strength of 
the battery which is to send forth its broadside hereafter, or to 
the mere threat of the charge, itis not easy to say. The task which 
Mr. Mahafly has undertaken is to prove that the myths and the epic 
poems of the ancient world contain historical materials of great 
value, and that the Egyptian monuments furnish a trustworthy 
narrative of events in an ascertained chronological sequence. But 
if the sceptic whom he here assails asks what historical mate- 
nals are contained in the myths, and wliat amount of history is 
to be gained from Beyptan documents, the retort is that he 
is not at present concerned to angwer these questions, but that all 
this will be fully done by and by. Meanwhile he is content to 
show that comparative mythologists have made unjustifiable pre- 
tensions, and that some recent writers have undervalued the 
literature of the -old Egyptians and Assyrians. But when other 
writers, with whom Mr. Mahatfy professes generally to agree, have 
attempted to ascertain the amount of historical fact imbedded in 
ancient traditions and poems, and to determine the value of alleged 
Assyrian or Egyptian chronology, this method seems a little un- 
fair, Mr. Mahatiy prefers that his readers should walk along an 
interminable avenue, and hopes to check their suspicions that the 
seemingly endless road may lead to no house at all, by bidding 


* Prolegomena to Ancient History. By John P. Mahaffy, A.M., M.R.1A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Lecturer in Ancient History in 
the University of Dublin. London: Longmans & Co. 1871. 


them wait and see. He will probably find his ts less 
tient than he wishes them to be; but, even without waiting 
for the banquet which is to be i hereafter, they will at 
least be justified in examining the terms in which his promises are 
made, in order to see whether these warrant the expectation of a 
satisfactory result. If it should be found that Mr. Mahaffy’s 
demands go no further than the concessions of his supposed 
adversaries, it will not be the first instance in which great con- 
troversies have sprung from distinctions without a difference. 

The contents of this volume may be described in a few words. 
An attempt to show that the methods of historical critics and 
comparative mythologists are extravagant or fallacious is followed 
by two essays establishing the correctness of the method by which 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Cuneiform inscriptions have 
been at length deciphered ; and these are followed by a general sur- 
vey of Egyptian literature, whether contained in of ritual and 
devotion, in ethical, medical, or scientific treatises, in letters, works 
of fiction, epics, and biographical sketches, in judicial documents, 
satirical writing, or beast fables. If we are to judge from this 
list alone, Egyptian literature, it might be said, betrays.a suspi- 
cious dearth of documents likely to reward the industry of histo- 
tical gleaners. From the letters and biographical sketches alone 


The first, from Sotem Mersuatef, after a long enumeration of titles, 
informs Phra-Harmachis that 

at the present moment the military commander is well, his men are well, his 
children are well. Be not anxious about them ; oa are well to-day. What 
may happen to-morrow, no man can tell. Farew 


In the second Ameneman rebukes his scribe Pentaour:— ~~ 
Why hast thou not sent provisions to the palace? Yet it is the season 

for calves, beasts, ducks, eggs, and vegetables. Thou didst send a 

saying, I will send provisions. Now, when my letter reaches thee, thou 

shalt send each kind of the provisions of the very best, viz. calves, beasts, 

eggs, ducks, and vegetables, of those which are fit for the hall of the palace. 

Beware lest thou make excuse. 


states 

There are [with me] 200 great hounds, beside 300 wolf dogs, 500 in all. 
They stand ready every day at the door of the house at the hour of m 
rising from sleep. They make their breakfast when the barrel is o oak. 
Let me have none of the dogs of the little breed of Ha, the Kin 3 Scribe. 
This kind of dog is a stay-at-home; deliver me from them. Hour after 
hour, at the time when I go out, I have to flog him til——. The 
red dog with the long tail, he goes by night into the stalls of the oxen. He 
is equal to the long-faced dog. He makes no delay in hunting.—P. 329, 


It would be absurd to di the value even of such letters 
as these ; but, whatever it be, justice would scarcely require the 
admission that the biographical sketches are of much greater 
value. The incidents recorded in them are for the most part 
trivial; and some which are not trivial seem to be subjects of 
controversy with writers some of whom assert them to 
while others regard them as imaginary (p. 367). But, unless the 
evidence of these sketches is to be supplemented by future dis- 
coveries, it may be doubted whether from these documents we 
learn more of the battles of Rameses II. than from Assyrian in- 
scriptions we learn of the battles of Tiglathpileser or Sennacherib. 
he general argument of the section on tian literature is to 
prove that the most trifling documents or traditions are valuable 
as throwing light on the thought, manner, civilization, and 
philosophy of the country to which they belong. The proposition 
seems to be indisputable; but it ismaintained with an earnestness 
which seems to soars: a notion that some one has been calling it 
in question. Certainly we should not have suspected that anyone 
can have seriously maintained that the Egyptian hymns and books 
of devotion were of no value indetermining the nature of Egyptian 
religion; but the conclusion that the substratum of Egyptian 
religious thought was decidedly and strongly monotheistic is not 
the less satisfactory because none after examining documents 
will; attempt to set it aside. Mr. Mahaffy may possibly be 
right in the position which he takes with regard to the 
myths or epic poems of a country; but the case is obviously 
altered when inferences bearing on the thoughts and polity 
of a people are linked with efforts to recover the incidents 
of their history from their traditions. The reasoning of the 
latter half of Mr. Mahaffy’s volume seems to be urged as a cor- 
roboration of that of the former half. It would probably be 
more true to say that they have little to do with each other; 
but it would be unfair to lay down any positive conclusions 
without seeing first what the propositions maintained in the 
earlier essays really are. They are briefly these—that the Greek 
and other epic pote contain a genuine historical residuum ; that 
the possible solar relations of Achilleus to Helen do not in the 
least disprove his historical character (51); that the comparative 
mythologists have not explained the historical residues in the 
myths (52), and that they have therefore no right to make any 
assertions about them ; that the forefathers of the Hellenic tribes 
“are asserted by the mythologers to have observed and recorded 
nothing but the oue fixed phenomenon that should certainly have 
failed at a very early period to impress them by its eternal repeti- 
tion,” and that “they were unable to remember any great war or 
battle,” or to “‘ preserve intact the portrait of any national hero,” 
or “to chronicle any crisis in their tribal life” (71); that “ histo- 
rians must assert their own right of stating inferences from tradi- 
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tion as probabilities” (p. 78); that the discovery of very ancient 
and extensive ruins on the sites of Mykenai and Troy shows that 
the Homeric poems dealt with real cities (79); that in early ages 
deception is out of the question, and that therefore “ it is likely 
enough that there may be some basis for the Tfojan war beyond 
the excited feelings of the Greek invaders in the Ionic migration ” 
(82); that “trivial facts may some day assume the very greatest 
importance in history” ; that “* we can never know where and how 
additional evidence may be found” (84); and that, even if the 
identity of the traditions of different tribes and nations be esta- 
blished, “we must be cautious not to deny absolutely an histo- 
vy wae basis is positively disproved by contemporary 
records” (94. 

In the maintenance of these propositions Mr. Mahaffy professes 
to discern an irreconcilable antagonism between himself and Mr. 
Cox, to whom, along with a large amount of absurdity and extra- 
vagance, he gives credit for a far ter share in framing the 

stem of comparative mythology than Mr. Cox — to have 
duienel. To impartial judges, ooking on from the outside, the 

uarrel will look much like that of the two knights about the 
ield with a silver and a brazen side, and the assertions of both 
will imply a very harmless contrast. Mr. Cox is concerned solely 
with the myths, and that which the myths bear out. Mr. Ma- 
haffy is concerned solely with the history, with which he finds the 
maythe to be in no way contradictory, but which is or is to be 
borne out by other evidence. Indifferent thinkers would probably 
say that there were here two sets of questions to be answered— 
whether, namely, Mr. Mahaffy and Mr. Cox are respectively right, 
each within his special sphere; and, secondly, whether any 
evidence is at present producible which Mr. Cox has overlooked 
or contradicted; and, if these questions can be satisfactorily 
answered, they would further say that here are two mines in 
which the workers would probably find that their toils would not 
only not be labour lost, but would tend to the same result. But 
they will scarcely stop here, for the suspicion cannot fail to suggest 
‘itself that Mr. Mahaffy is frightened by propositions which his 
supposed antagonists have nowhere maintained. 

t must, in the first place, be remembered that while the histo- 
rian is justified in adducing illustrations from the mythical or 
epical literature of a nation for events which he has ascertained 
by the evidence of genuine historical documents, the comparative 
mythologist is not less justified in saying that the knowledge of 
the event is derived, not from the myth or epic poem, but from 
the historical monument. It would be easy to bring together a 
number of legendary tales about persons-‘who are known to be 
historical, and to place them by the side of others about men 
of whom we have confessedly no historical knowledge what- 
ever; but when they are so placed, it is obvious that we cannot 
maintain positively the existence of the latter from the exist- 
ence of the former. We may take the legends and treat them 
as such; but for the purposes of the historian, the myths 
which have clustered round known historical personages cannot 
be rightly estimated, except on the hypothesis that our whole 
information comes from the myth. ’e may take the tradi- 
tion of Scarborough Castle, from which Mr. Blackie infers that 
we may get a knowledge of the fact that there was a great 
struggle between the King and the people, and that the latter 
gained the upper hand, although the tradition asserts that the 
castle was besieged by Cromwell, when we know from other 
sources that Cromwell was not there. Itis manifest that if our 
knowledge of that struggle was confined to this tradition, as our 
knowledge of the Achaian war at Troy is confined to the Greek 
epic cycle, we should, if we gave credit to it, accept as fact an 
incident which is known to be not a fact, while we should learn 
nothing about the causes of the struggle, its character, or its issue. 
The value of the facts which may be buried under accumulated 
myths is a distinct matter; but it is only on the value of these 
facts, or on the conversion of possibilities into facts, that Mr. 
Grote and Sir G. C. Lewis differ from Mr. Mahaffy. It is pos- 
sible that further evidence may be discovered which may really 
se the fact of a —— between the Achaians and the 

rojans; but if this should be so, the evidence will not be that 
of the epic poems. Beyond this point no mythologist will venture 
to advance a more positive conclusion. From Mr.Cox, whom Mr. 
Mahaffy specially professes to refute, it is enough to quote the 
statement that “it is a mere misrepresentation to speak of the 
most sceptical of critics as denying the possible occurrence of 
some contest on the plains of the Hellespontian Troy” (Aryan 
Mythology, i. 193). But if Mr. Mahaffy may bring it as a charge 
against comparative mythologists that they have not explained 
the historical residue of the Trojan tale, they may at least urge 
that the duty of ascertaining and explaining it lies with those 
who profess to believe such existence and to discern it. Here the 
plan of his work stands Mr. Mahaffy in good stead. We are only 
walking along the avenue, and have not yet reached his house; 
and all that the mythologist can do is to see to what house 
other men will lead him who have undertaken to answer the 
question. If Mr. Cox is to be taken on one side as the keenest 
impugner of the historical character of the myth, Mr. Blackie may 
be regarded on the other as its most strenuous defender; and if 
the latter, while insisting that there was a real Trojan war with a 
real quarrel between the commanders of the Achaian armies, yet 
admits that Achilleus and Agamemnon may have been leaders of 
successive expeditions, and may therefore never have met at all, 
the former may ask what our knowledge of the reign of Charles I. 
would be if we were told that Laud and Strafford may have lived 


in successive centuries, and may never have worked together ag 
conspirators against the liberties of England. About such residueg 
as these it is hard to see what assertions can be made by mytholo- 
gists, if they do not deny the possibility of them; and this cer. 
tainly they have not done. At every point we are brought to the 
uestion of fact. The historian may have the right of stating in- 
erences from tradition as probabilities; the mythologists may ask 
what these inferences are, or may say that such as have been 
brought before him are unsupported by any evidence. The ruins of 
Mykenai and Tiryns may prove that the Homeric poets were deal- 
ing with real cities; but they cannot tell us the names of their 
kings, or the results of their campaigns, in the absence of distinct 
historical evidence for both. If Mr. Mahaffy may assert that there 
may be some basis for a Trojan war beyond the excited feelings of 
the Greek invaders in the Ionian migration, he does not venture to 
say that this possibility has been enied even by Mr. Cox, who 
may, however, urge with Mr. Grote that a Trojan war without 
Agamemnon and Achilleus and Helen and Memnon and Hector 
and Sarpédén cannot certainly be the Trojan war of the Iliad. 
Probably the real difference between Mr. Mahaffy and the 
historical critics against whom he argues lies elsewhere. About 
the possibility of a Trojan war, or of an expedition to Kolchis, 
there is no dispute. But the case is altered when Mr. 
Mahaffy proceeds to claim for historians the right of drawing 
delicate inferences from shades of testimony not perceptible by 
the eyes of ordinary men, and by virtue of “that subtle diagnosis 
which is the essential difference of a great and skilled observer” 
(p. 76). This looks very much like the power of divination by 
which Niebuhr claimed to reconstruct the early history of Rome; 
and we may fairly ask on what materials this diagnosis is to be 
exercised. If we are dealing with a — which is confessedly 
historical, the experience of years will unquestionably enable the 
historian to discover much that is hidden from common eyes; in 
all other cases the historical character of the period must first be 
proved before the right of drawing inferences can be conceded. 
‘he method which Mr. Mahaffy professes to follow may be applied 
to the history of Themistocles, and it will prove that the narrative 
of his treasons is aslander, and his letters to the Persian King 
forgeries ; it cannot be applied to the mythical stories of Perseus 
or Deukalion, for the simple reason that they are myths, and not 
history. But for all this the inferences drawn about Perseus and 
Deukalion may be true. It is only unfortunate (to cite the often- 
quoted words of the great historian of Greece), that as their possi- 
bility cannot be denied, so neither can their reality be affirmed. 
In truth, no mythological analysis can disprove the possibility of 
any given fact; but if distinct historical evidence bears out some 
part of a myth, the historical fact is ascertained from that evidence, 
and not from the myth; and on this field of evidence Mr. Mahaffy 
and the historical critics whose scepticism he rebukes may reason- 
ably be expected to work in harmony, 


ROSS NEIL’S TWO DRAMAS.* 


- the choice of really dramatic subject-matter, and a treatment 
as sound and delicate as it is completely free from affectation, 
are worth appreciation, these two plays deserve a sincere welcome. 
Their literary o is in the class to which the dramas of Sir 
Henry Taylor belong; Inez, like his Sicilian Summer, is worked 
chiefly with imaginary materials; Lady Jane Grey, even more 
than Edwin the Fair or St. Clement's Eve, keeps closely to recorded 
facts; but both are so written as to illustrate history, and to in- 
tensify with excellent effect the light that falls on a catastrophe 
ora period. We will speak of Jnez first, though it comes second 
in order. It is based on the well-known story of Inez de Castro. 
There is a clandestine marriage with Pedro, the heir to the throne 
of Portugal; and Gonzalez, the Premier, anxious to complete an 
alliance with the recently defeated Castile by a marriage of Pedro 
with the Castilian Infanta, tracks out the little forest cot 
where the prince has settled Inez for the time, and, contriving by 
false pretences to disarm her suspicions, imprisons her in a strong 
tower attached to his own palace. As Pedro, whose faith in his 
lost wife nothing will shake, steadily refuses all the persuasions 
of his father, of the Minister, and of a clever female intriguer, 
wife of the Castilian Envoy, the old King in an evil hour con- 
sents to Gonzalez’s suggestion that Inez shall be assassinated. 
Having administered a poisoned cup with his own hand, Gonzalez 
leaves her; when Pedro, who has at last traced the place of her 
detention, and bribed the gaoler for her escape, enters just in time 
for a last interview, and she dies in his arms. The same night 
also the old King dies, broken down with the horror of what he 
had only half intended to sanction; and, having given an order 
for Gonzalez’s execution, Pedro crowns his dead wife’s brows, 
making the nobles do her homage, and then dies by her side. 
The play is just highly coloured enough to suit the atmosphere of 
a Southern and medizval Court, and no further. it is singularly 
free from anything approaching bluster or fine writing, and the 
personality of Inez is worked out with very great charm. Perhapsas 
a consequence of being always kept well within bounds, the blank 
verse is often both melodious and powerful. When Pedro has 
left her for the last time before the unforeseen catastrophe, Inez 
recalls a phrase of his about the time to come, when parting 


* Lady Jane Grey. Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal, By Ross Neil. 
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would be no longer needed, and thus forecasts a secondary mean- 
ing in the words :— 

Never to part!’ Why, I have heard that said 

Of those that death hath joined—ay, in the grave 

There is no parting. In the grave! O coward, 

Why dost thou blench ? what better couldst thou wish 

Than by his side to rest for ages long, 

Thine ashes crumbling in one dust with his ? 

Such lot might make the lead-blue jaws of death 

Look rosier than the red young lips of life. 


In the tower, just before the approach of Gonzalez with the 
poison, there is a remarkable soliloquy of hers; she is conscious of 
an excitement which feels like fear, bat which she tries to construe 
into a presage of hope :— 


O now I know ’tis hope that makes my fear, 
Excess of hope that trembles for itself, 
Shiv’ring as water in a bow] o’erfilled, 

1 have been as one who, plunged in sudden night, 
Is dazzled by the darkness, and at first 

es nought save night around him, but in time 
His eyes, grown strong to pierce the gloom, descry 
The shapes of things it hid, yet for a while 

wrested from their proper daylight form 

His fear but waxes greater, till at last, 
More practised still, he sees them as they are, 
And that they will not harm him. . . . 


There has been rolling thunder through the night; and that 
suggests a point of striking effect in the carefully indicated waver- 
ing of her reason when death, without Pedro’s knowledge, is 
coming on. He has been promising her a home in the hills, away 
from danger and envious eyes, “neighboured by the stars” ; and 
as she seizes the idea, it mingles with the memory of the thunder 
heard while she was still alone in the tower :— 
And dost thou promise me 
That such a time will be ? that thou and I~ 
Together always—free—with nought to fear— 
Among the stars—Then shall we see belike 
The thunder forging. 
Pep. Say’st thou, sweetest one ? 
Inez. What was it? nay, I meant——I cannot tell.— 


The coarse machinations of the Donna Leonora make a foil to the 
delicacy and beauty of the whole character of Inez ; and the vacil- 
lations of the old King would deserve a separate analysis if we 
were able to examine the play in detail. The author’s dramatic 
method is marked by continuity and completeness; and the King’s 
character is developed with the same care as the heroine’s. 
Gonzalez is a little too conventional in his villany; but this does 
not tell on the general effect. 


On a first reading we can conceive of Inez being set down as 
the more successful of these two dramas. Though regarding it as 
a composition of remarkable merit and strength, we should not 
concur in that opinion. Lady Jane Grey is written with a studied 
plainness and simplicity, and a punctilious adherence to the facts 
of history, which may at first produce the effect of work that is 
tame and bald. Those qualities, however, are in reality the best 
tribute to genuine artistic feeling; they express the subordination 
of the means to the end; they are like the careful playing of a 
musical executant who resolves to represent the master, and not 
himself. This is not the first time that the story of “Queen Jane ” 
has been dramatized. In 1694 John Banks published a play on 
the subject, called the Innocent Usurper; and in 1715 Rowe’s 
Lady Jane Grey, a Tragedy, was brought out at Lane. 
Banks's drama is made up of the merest rant ; and, though it was 
prepared for the stage, it was never acted—a deliverance for the 
public of those days. Rowe’s tragedy held its own; Cibber 
_ Bishop Gardiner, Booth took Lord Guildford Dudley, and 

Oldfield Lady Jane Grey. Nor was this altogether unde- 
served. The play is wild and rambling, and full of the most 
promiscuous invention ; but there are some striking scenes, espe- 
cially the p of reconciliation between the two friends, 
Dudley and Lord Pembroke, which has been clearly thrown in 
with the feeling of one to whom Dudley’s character seemed to 
want the kind of prop which his generosity in this scene gives it. 
Still, Mr. Ross Neil need fear nothing from his predecessors. 
His own method is so — and self-contained as to suggest the 
“pure page ” of Greek drama; the perfect character of the 
Victim, and the intrinsically a nature of the sequence of 
events through which she was made innocently to move, are held 
to be enough without any strained effect of phrase or fancied situ- 
ation. Yet, when the occasion suggests it, the quiet tenor of the 
language responds easily to the influence of the subject. Lady Jane 
om, being told before her marriage of the falseness of the Court, 
Teplies 

Are they so false at court ? 
Would then I ne’er had seen the court, but lived 
For ever in the country, where the air 
Feeds on the dewy kisses of the fields, 
And puts good thoughts in men. 


Guildford Dudley, in the height of his happiness, before the 
ow begins to fall, says just what would occur to a noble and 
thoughtful mind, as better than a direct personal panegyric :— 
There are joys 
That breaking on our dull disherited life 


Remind us we were born for Paradise, 
And this is of them. 


The subtle and overwhelming concentration of dutiful feeling that 
made his wife accept the hated crown at last is admirably sug- 
gested in a passage where there is not a word too much :—_ 


Ducn. As we find you now, 
So may you live perchance to find hereafter 
A child of yours, as wilful and ingrate. 

L. Jane. Sweet mother, — 

Norrtn. [To Duchess]. Madam, keep you calm; 
What duty should you look for at her hands 
Who, heeding not her parted king’s last prayers 
Disdains to do God’s service, and stands by 
To see his church undone ? 

L. JANE. O that my blood 
Could buy it safety! I would freely pay 
Each drop of ransom. 

GuILp. Not your blood, your service 
God hath required of you ; but I must fear 
Your duty unto Him is grown as cold 
As now I find your love. 


L, JANE. What! Guildford! husband! 
You have made me queen, 


And filled my heart with darkness. 


But, apart from excellence in composition and design, once more 
to have given prominence to the “ words and behaviour” of Lady 
Jane Grey is in itself a merit. Like some other characters of the 
highest type, hers is apt to retain ene a less de of conscious 
regard than it deserves. To the masculine mental qualities of her 
Tudor kinsmen she united the domestic devotion of a Rachel 
Russell and the saintly elevation of a Godolphin. “She had,” as 
Fuller has said in a passage which attracted notice as early as 
Rowe’s time, “ the innocence of childhood, the beauty of youth, the 
solidity of middle, and the gravity of old age, and all at [seventeen]; 
the birth of a princess, the learning of a clerk, the life of a 
saint, and the death of a malefactor for her parent’s offences.” * 
Her early attachment to literature was sweetened by her winning 
naturalness and her perfect breeding. In one of her Latin letters 
to the Zwinglian scholar Bullinger, she inserts a little Hebrew 
quotation from the “ Proverbs ” to please him by her progress in 
a study which he was directing; but she will not tolerate his 
praises:—“Laudes . . . . ut nec vendicare, ita nullo modo 
agnoscere debeo; sed quidquid mihi divina bonitas largita 
est, id omne acceptum illi refero, tanquam mearum rerum 
omnium—que virtutis aliquam speciem habent—authori summo 
et soli.” bew writers of words and thinkers of thoughts like 
these have ever been called upon to prove their sincerity in a 
trial of such deep-searching agony as hers. Just as her quiet tastes 
had revolted from the bare idea of public and official life, so had 
her clear head and heart from the first seen and felt the hollow- 
ness and peril of the whole scheme for a new testamen 
disposition of the crown. Yet, when the collapse came, her self- 
possession far s' d that of the chief leaders on her side; and 
as doom, final and irreversible, grew gradually fixed in the near 
prospect, her heroic patience and courage and discernment grew 
too. She was never for a moment deluded by hopes from Wyat’s 
insurrection, her disapprobation of which attempt is well con- 
veyedin thedrama. Her spirit and ee in the discussion with 
Abbot Feckenham, her clearsighted dutifulness in the last letter 
to her father, and the lofty tone of the last message to her sister, 
written in the blank leaves of her Greek Testament, all these 
would seem to denote a character of almost oppressive elevation, 
were it not for as many more traits marking a simple and charm- 
ing womanhood, Her relations to her husband are excellently 
brought out in Mr. Ross Neil’s drama. She had looked forward 
to life, not as one whose whole nature had been absorbed in 
vigorous study to the exclusion of more ordinary sympathies, but 
with a youthful delight in the prospect of being the companion of 
the man she loved, and the mother of his children:— 

A perfect woman, nobly __ 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 
But the storm fell; and, as a recent critic has remarked, Mary 
could hardly have claimed kinship with her father, her brother, 
and her sister, had she not signed the death-warrant of a kins- 
man or kinswoman. Her cousin moved forward through cruel 
hours to the last, with the soul-possessing courage and calm 
temper of one whose feet were already “ set beyond the waves of 
time ”—a Roman matron and a Christian saint united in a single 
character, yet with the natural and unstudied ways of one who 
had never Tooked for prominence and notoriety in either pleasure 
or pain, but had hoped for a life of quietness and household love, 
in the 

peaceful valley of her lowliness. 


For Mr. Ross Neil’s drama we need say no better thing than this, 
that it leaves us, not engaged in a refined discussion on merit or 
demerit in the author, not distracted with balancing the force or 
failure of one phrase or passage against another, but 
with the sweet and noble memory of Jane Grey. 


* Holy Kate. Fuller makes her eighteen; but seventeen was most 
robably her real age at her death in February 1554. With this Mr. 
account concurs. 
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A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


A= eram History of England. As a general rule we 
find it convenient to let books of this class wait till we can 
despatch a whole batch at.a time, as, if we rightly remember, we 
last did some four or five months ago. We may perhaps be asked 
why Mr. Morris should not be allowed to go to Tyburn in the cart 
with the rest of his fellows, and why he has the privilege of a 
coach to himself like Ferrers or Sir John Fenwick? We 
answer that he is‘already marked off from his fellows by the out- 
ward appearance of his book, and by its greater pretensions in many 
ways. It has, as the title-paye tells us, several historical maps, 
and a good many woodeuts ox rll mainly from Mr. Longman’s 
books. And, besides these outward advantages, it is plain that 
the writer has taken a good deal of pains, and that he has in some 
respects a better notion of what a history should be than most of 
his brethren. He does not confine himself to a mere narrative of 
events, nor does he fence himself in behind an impenetrable armour 
of dates and genealogies. He has at least tried to take in.a good 
many other things which are needful for a complete picture of 
any period of history. Religion, law, art, lan e, manners 
and customs are none of them forgotten, and the way in 
which they are treated is decidedly better than is usual in 
books of this class. On the whole then there is some good thing 
found in Mr. Morris, and we would gladly, if our conscience would 
let us, make him a brand plucked from thg burni But the 
book is erowded with blunders from beginning to end, from talk 
about “the Saxon heptarchy” to the statement that Sir Robert 
Napier was created “ Lord Magdala.” Mr. Morris tells us that 
“in the compilation of his book the author has consulted the best 
and most recent historical works, and he is icularly indekted 
to the writi of Freeman, Dean Hook, Hume, Froude, and 
Macaulay.” Mr. Morris’s favourite historians certainly make up 
something of a “ happy family,” and it might perhaps have been 
as well if he had sometimes looked at the earliest historical 
works as well asthe most recent. But it was certainly neither 
from the earliest historical works nor from the most recent that 
Mr. Morris has drawn his notions of the earliest periods of English 
history. Here, in the year 1871, we are again treated to all the 
old wives’ fables, the old blunders and confusions, which we have 
had to point out till we are weary, and which are made the more 
provoking by little bits—purpurei panni—here and there which 
do bear witness to some study of the most recent historical works. 
For instance, in one place Mr. Morris shows that he has, from 
some quarter or other, got a clear enough idea of the nature of 
the eegiieh settlements in Britain to write the following para- 

Of the three tribes that settled in Ragland, the Angles gave their name 
to the country, the Saxons gave a royal dynasty, and the Jutes, the least 
numerous, supplied the spiritual capital of the English Chureh. 

It is therefore more inexcusable in him to talk in the very same 
page about “the Angles, the most numerous of the Saxon tribes,” 
and about “ seven Saxon kingdoms established in Britain,” “seven 
kingdoms called the Saxon Heptarchy ”; “three long keels filled 
with Saxon freebooters under the command of two brothers 
called Hengist and Horsa.” And if people will tell legends instead 
of history, they may at least tell the legends in their genuine 
form. We do not remember to have heard before that ‘ Vorti- 
gern fell in love with Rowena, the sister of Hengist.” In our 
copy—rather an old copy a. Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
the words are: —Conduxerunt et Hengisti filiam nomine Ronixen; 
cujus pulchritudo nulli secunda videbatur.” Mr. Morris through- 
out never grasps the difference between legend and history, or 
even the diilerence between history and interested invention. He 
puts in tales of both kinds, sometimes as if they were undoubted 
truth, sometimes as if they were at least alternative statements for 
which there is something to be said. Thus Britannia is “a word 
said to be derived from the name of the chief, Brutus, who first 
settled here.” “ Alfred is said to have founded the University of 
Oxford. But of this there is no proof.” Why, too, should a man 
at the very beginning confuse his readers for ever by talking of 
“Julius Cesar, the commander of the Roman forces in Gaul 
(France),” and presently after telling us how “British Bishops 
attended the Council of Arles, in France, 314 4.D.”? Would 
Mr. Morris talk, like Tillemont, about yet campaign against 
the English, or would he, with Machiavelli, lead the French under 
Brennus to the sack of Rome? It is indeed some comfort to find 
the vassalage of Scotland duly traced up to the Commendation to 
Eadward the Elder, and to find a fairly good account given of the 
distinction between the regular and secular clergy. These things 
only stand out now and then from the dreary wilderness of a 
tale told for the ten-thousandth time, without either life of narra- 
tive or scientific precision. "We should not be told at this time of 
day that “ the Bayeux Ck which represents in needlework the 
chief incidents of the Norman Conquest, is said to have been worked 
by Queen Matilda and her ladies.” Still less should we be told that 
“it is still preserved in the cathedral at Bayeux.” It is odd to 
read that, in the time of Henry the First, “the splendid cathedral 
ef Salisbury was erected”; for such a description would certainly 
suggest to the ordinary mind rather the church which is still 
standing im the pain than that whose foundations may, in certain 
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favourable seasons, still be traced among the fosses of Old Sarum. It 
| may of course be taken for granted that all the Emperors who 
chance to be mentioned are “ Emperors of Germany ”—Richard 
of Cornwall being discreetly shorn of his mysterious title—till we 
come to the grand puzzle of Maria Theresa, who appears as the 
daughter of “Charles VI. of Austria,’ and the mother of 
“ Leopold Emperor of Austria.” 

These are the sort of straws which show the way of the 
wind, and to which it is as well to look at once in glancing 
over books of this kind. That we have not been able to learn 
from Mr. Morris, any more than from anybody else, the exact 
date of the Reformation is perhaps no fault of Mr. Morris, but the 
following is hardly a clear account of the suppression of the monas- 
teries 

He [Cromwell] advised the king to suppress the monasteries, as the 
strongholds of the papacy, and to fill his cotfers with their riches. A com. 
mission of enquiry having reported that many of these institutions were 
hot-beds of vice, Parliament voted the suppression of all those possessing a 
revenue below 2oo/. a year; and three years later the greater monasteries 
met with a similar fate. In all, 3,219 religious houses were suppressed, of 
which the annual income amounted to 161,coo/—equal to more than 
2,000,000/. of modern money. With a portion of this sum six new bishop- 
rics were created—Bristol, Gloucester, Peterborough, Chester, Oxford, and 
Westminster. Trinity College, Cambridge, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
were also established, and a few chapters, hospitals, and grammar schools 
founded. A pension was settled on the abbots and priors, but the great bulk 
of the property was granted to courtiers and favourites, sold at a low price, 
or gambled away. 


It would not have involved the waste of many words to point 
out the surely not unimportant distinction between the legal 
suppression of the lesser monasteries and the burglarious spoliation 
of the greater, covered afterwards by what was really a Parlia- 
mentary indemnity. All about the bishoprics and chapters and 
Christ Church, Oxford, is very confusedly told, and we believe 
that it need not have made the paragraph half a line longer to 
have clearly explained the distinction between the Old and the 
New Foundation Cathedrals. While on the suppression of monas- 
teries we naturally turn back to the reign of Henry the Fifth; but 
of the suppression of the alien priories, the true precedent for the 
great measure of 1869, we find not a word. We again turn back 
to Henry the Eighth, and we find the following passage, which 
contains a great deal that is true, put in a form which is thoroughly 
misleading :— 

Though Henry deserves credit for circulating the Scriptures amongst his 

subjects, yet he was still bitterly opposed to the Lutheran opinions. He had 
made the English Church independent of Rome, but he had no intention of 
changing her doctrines. It was impossible, however, to preserve the old 
faith unbroken. The overthrow of the papal power removed one great ob- 
stacle to the spread of knowledge and the right of enquiry. Men claimed 
freedom of thought for themselves, as much as the king claimed freedom for 
the National Church, and consequently the nation was torn by religious 
parties, which hated one another to the greatest degree. There were, first, 
the Romanists, who longed to restore the authority of the Pope; there 
were, secondly, the Anglicans, consisting of the majority of the bishops 
and the ancient nobility, who liked independence for their Church, but 
hated all other changes; there were, thirdly, the Reformers, consisting 
of Cranmer and other bishops, and many of the nobility, who at this time 
differed from the Protestants in the single doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
and lastly, there were the Protestants Proper, who, in their zeal 
against error, hated much in the old faith that was true. To put an end to 
the religious quarrels which these various parties raised throughout the 
land, 2 Parliament, assembled on purpose, passed the Statute of The Six 
Articles, &c. 
The division of parties is by no means an inaccurate one, but when 
the names by which Mr. Morris chooses to call them—that of 
Anglican is hardly fairly chosen—are set forth in all the promi- 
nence of thick type, the reader might be led to think that they 
were names known at the time, names like Conservatives and 
Liberals, Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, by which men called them- 
selves, or by which they at least called one another. He might 
even be a little surprised to find that the preamble of the Act of 
Six Articles did not set forth that it was enacted to put an end to 
the religious quarrels which the various parties of Romanists, 
Anglicans, Reformers, and Protestants proper had raised 
throughout the land. This way of using terms of modern 
convenience as if they were names known at the time 
is found more than once in Mr. Morris's book, and it is a practice 
which is sure to mislead. We will run through Mr. Morris’s 
accounts given in various parts of the History of the English 
Language. Near the beginning we find :— 

As the Saxons came from different districts, there were different dialects 
of their language in use, but in course of time the term Anglo-Saxon desig- 
nated the speech of the whole people. This language furnishes most of the 
words we now use. About three words out of every four now in use are 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 


Further on during the Norman period, we read :—~ 


The Saxon language continued to be spoken by the masses of the people, 
while their conquerors spoke French. . . Between the two languages 
there grew up a mixed dialect, called at first “lingua franca,” which ex- 
panded at length into the English language. . . . The mixed dialect 
that grew up in this period is called semi-Saxon ; it retained this name till 
the reign of John. 

Further on again :— 


The language at the beginning of the period was called Semi-Saxon ; 
from Henry IL{. to Edward LiL. it was ealled Old English. The writers of 
Edward’s reign inaugurated the period of Middle English, which lasted till 
the death of Queen Mary (1558 a.p.). The changes indicated by the terms 
Semi-Saxon, &c., did not take place at any one detinite time, but gradually. 


Lastly :— 


The Language spoken and written in England under the first four 
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Tudors was called Middle English. In the reign of Elizabeth Modern 
English took its rise. 
The “ lingua franca” is quite beyond us—we do not remember 
to have ever seen that particular formula applied to any tongue 

ken at any time in any part of Britain—but Old English, 

iddle English, and Modern English are familiar enough, and 
Mr. Morris has cruelly dashed to the ground the fond illu- 
sion which had led us to think that the Semi-Saxons had 
vanished for ever. Here they are, in greater vigour than ever, and 
in a character in which we have certainly never met them before. 
They not only were Semi-Saxons, but they were fully aware that 
they were Semi-Saxons, and they were seemingly rather proud of 
the name. It is evident from the way in which Mr. Morris speaks, 
that, if any one had asked an Englishman between 1066 and 1216 
what language he spoke, he would have answered with becom- 
ing dignity that he spoke Semi-Saxon. His son, in answer to 
the same question, would have answered that he spoke 
Old English, which, with the examples of the Old Saxons 
and the ““Prisci Latini” before us, is one degree less amazing. 
But more charming than all would it have been to catechize the 
man of the fourteenth or fifteenth century who, knowing by a 
happy second-sight that later forms of his language were in store, 
would have told us with all scientific precision that he spoke 
Middle English. In fact, few ceremonies could have been more 
interesting than that by which, according to Mr. Morris, the 
writers of Edward the Third’s reign inaugurated the period of 
Middle English. The writers of Middle English, according to 
Mr. Morris, are John Gower, Geoffrey Chaucer, John Mandeville, 
John Wycliffe (who by the way was Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford), William Langland, and—we are glad to welcome a 
gentleman from the North—John Barbour. Pity that no record 
of the Inauguration rites has come down to us. The Inaugura- 
tion of a Wallace monument must be a mere joke compared to the 
Inauguration of the period of Middle English. As Geoffrey Chaucer, 
though not the eldest of the party, is defined to be “the father of 
English literature,” we have no doubt that he took the chair, 
and proposed the usual loyal and patriotic toasts. 

The lists of writers attached to the different periods are sometimes 
rather odd. In the “ Norman Period ” “ Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, 
wrote the ‘ History of Croyland Abbey.’” Perhaps he did, but we 
neversaw it. Then comes “ Odericus Vitalis (sie), a Norman monk ” 
—poor“ tenellus exsul” of Ouche. “ Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote 
Latin chronicles.” We looked at once to see whether Mr. Tennyson 
wrote English chronicles, but nothing of the kind is set down to 
him. Bat among “the leading authors under Victoria,” while 
we rejoice to see “ John M. Kemble,” we somewhat miss Grote, 
Thirlwall, Milman, and Merivale, and their place is hardly made 
up to us by Sir Archibald Alison and Mr. Disraeli. Lastly the 
account of the existing constitution of the United Kingdom is 
somewhat remarkable :— 3 

The British Constitution is a Limited Monarchy, consisting of what are 
called “ the Three Estates of the Realm,” the Sovereign, the Lords, and the 
Commons. It is thus a Combination of a pure monarchy, oligarchy, and a 
republic ; and each of these is so well balanced as to make the British Con- 
stitution the envy of the world. 


Mr. Morris evidently thinks that “ oligarchy” and “ republic” are 
two things which may always be opposed. He also thinks that 
every aristocracy is necessarily an 0 hy. We wonder whether, 
before writing about Constitutions, he thought of reading the 
Politics of Aristotle. 

The four historical maps by Mr. Weller are praiseworthy at- 
tempts, but nothing more. The ever-fluctuating divisions of six 
hundred years cannot be shown by a single map of “ Britain under 
the Saxons.” The map of “the English Possessions in France” 
—French Possessions in England ?—in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is very confused, and from that of “the English Posses- 
sions in France in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries” any one 
would think that Upper and Lower Lorraine, Holland, the County 
of Burgundy, Provence, and seemingly Bresse, Vaud, and Savoy, 
were all French possessions. Mr. Weller or Mr. Morris, which- 
ever it is, seems to have thought that all the dominions of a 

ince who, like Philip of Bu y or René of Sicily, held some 

rench fiefs, must needs have French, if indeed they did not 
think that every land must be France where either French or Pro- 
vencal was spoken, 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS.* 

T' was a daring experiment to try to make an interesting story 

out of the loves and lives of half-a-dozen daughters. Six girls 
in one family are overwhelming, whether in fact or fiction; and 
the feeling of confusion and accumulation naturally excited by the 
idea of having to become acquainted with half-a-dozen young 
ladies, all of one family, to follow their fortunes, be interested in 
their flirtations, and finally see them safely provided with husbands, 
will, we believe, deter many people from attempting this book. We 
own we took it up with a certain foregone conclusion born of the 
mere title, a conviction of wearmess to come not flattering to the 
sex; but we agreeable Though at no time 
80 stirring or so deeply interesting’as a work of higher pretensions 
would be, yet Half-a- Dosen Daughters is one of tlisee pretty, 
healthy, natural books which remind one of a breezy day in the 
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country, where there are no fine ladies with their morbid vapour- 
ings to bewilder the plain rules of common sense, and no senti- 
mental traffickings with vice to make one regret the primitive old 
times before the cutty-stool was broken up for firewood. We 
could have wished, however, that the episode of Mrs. Robert 
Shrugg had not been introduced, and that Mr. Theodore had 
been extinguished. The melodramatic woman, with her secret and 
her shame, her passion and her cruelty, is out of harmony with the 
quiet naturalness of the rest of the book, and comes in unpleasantly 
among the six pretty young creatures who areas’ far removed 
from aang: aaron as they are from criminal deeds. Aud Mr. 
Theodore, though evidently drawn from life, is a character that 
cannot be described or painted. The alone would fitly 
represent him. But very few authors rstand what is the 
true province of literature ; and the blundering way in which they 
try to make words do work which only painting and aeting can 
do, is one reason why they fail to produce novels of sterling 
merit, 

Though there are half-a-dozen daughters as the portion Provi- 
dence has dealt out to Mr. and Mrs. Francis Shrugg, the reader is 
let off much acquaintance with Nelly, the youngest, who, being at 
the time the story opens a mere child, is consequently little more 
than aname, The sisternextto her, Norah, has more personality ; 
but as she is only fifteen, she has. to grow into importance, and 
for some time acts only as a kind of chorus more or less intrusiv: 
without a history. Thus the interest narrows itself to four, 
whom Bell and Linds are twins; which explains how it is that 
there are four young ladies in one family young enough for the 
English taste in heroines, while of an age sufficiently ripe to 
transact their little affaires without any great violation of proba- 
bility. But as very early in the history little Linda, the gentler, 
more yielding, more child-like of the twins, accepts for her 
husband Mr. Polkely Seton, a stiff, prim, mage i City 
gentleman, who has fallen in love with her for her very 
childishness and simplicity, combined as these qualities are 
with the Shrugg beauty, the halfdozen gets fined down te 
three ; so that when the family remove to Clack, where Mr. Francis 
Shrugg, who is ruined, has gallantly determined to take the 
chemist’s shop that had been left him in half derision by his 
angry grandfather, the reader has only on his hands Susan, Mar- 
garet, and Bell, with Norah as the irrepressible Miss of fifteen, 
saucy, clever, and troublesome, playing chorus as before. 

We must give the author credit for the skill with which he has 
drawn these five young ladies—Nelly, the youngest, not counting. 
Each character is distinct and individual, but none is exaggerated or 
overstrained ; yet, though so individual, there are no violent moral 
contradictions among them, sch as would suggest doubts of their 
sisterhood, but through them all runs a subtle family likeness that 
gives a peculiar air of realism to the book. Perhaps the sweetest 
of the bevy is poor “ Susy.” She is introduced to us engaged from 
the beginning to a young lover “‘out of the picture ” and in India, 
where it is to be supposed she will also go in due time. The 
tenderness and fidelity of this love affair is very prettily told, and 
the unaffected anchorage and steadiness it gives to the eldest of 
the sisters is charmingly shown. There is no playing at matron- 
hood about her, no indisposition to go out into society and enjoy 
herself like any other young girl, but somehow one is made to feel 
the atmosphere of the secure love in which she lives, though 
never by long-winded descriptions, only by slight and telling 
touches which indicate rather than elaborate. Indeed we have 
seldom read anything fresher or simpler than this part of 
the story, and we wonder how the author had the cruelty 
to cut it short as he does, and lay so heavy a burden on 
his sweetest character. No other love affair among the sisters 
has the same life-likeness, the same pathos, as this; not even 
Margaret’s, which comes next to it in intensity and in grief. But 
then Margaret herself is not so loveable as Susan, and is tin 
with a certain self-consciousness that somewhat spoils her. 
is called “Diana” down at Clack; partly because she looks well 
on horseback, partly also because af the proud and “stand off” 
tone of her mind and manners; and these Binna-tike young ladies, 
though very noble and admirable and all that, are by no means so 
charming as the more tender, loving, and simply feminine women 
such as Susy, or even as patient, quiet, but rather silly, Linda. 
Besides, Diana, or Margaret, proud and honourable as she is said 
to be, ought not to have drifted into a clandestine love affair. 
Pardonable in a more impulsive girl, it was a grave fault in her, 
and does not agree with her character. But she draws herself 
with both digni and good sense out of the little of deceit 
into which she has plunged; and as all comes right in the end, 
she may be forgiven. 

In the married life of pretty childish Linda the author had a 
temptation which has been gallantly withstood. We wish all 
our novelists would have the same forbearance in the like direc- 
tion. It would have been easy to have made Linda actively 
discontented with her brilliant, cold, and unsatisfactory marriage, 
and from discontent to have led her into a love affair, more or less 
hazardous, with a man of her own age. Mr. Polkely Seton was 
the stiffest and driest of mo’ “ Mr. Poker Severe,” .as Norah 


called him ; Linda was the shyest and most sensitive of the “ sweet 
seventeens ”’—such a mere child altogether, that when Mr, Pollely 
Seton asks her to marry him, her answer, made with downcast 
eyes and fingers tightening over her mother’s gown, is, “I think I 
would rather not marry any one, thank you.” But the great City 
merchant has his will before the interview is over; and Linda, 
absolutely heart-free as she is, agrees to marry him for the:purpose 
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of ang “ off poor papa’s hands,” and perhaps helping Bell and the 
rest. It was the most simple and innocent way of contracting a 
mercenary marriage that could be; and the patience with which 
the young wife bears her husband’s frigid but not unkindly rule, 
the girlish meekness with which she endures her daily boredom, 
and makes the best of her colourless life, creates quite as charming 
a picture in its own way as that made by Susy’s more happy love 
and devotion. 


With Bell, the stronger of the twins, there is neither so much | 


pathos nor so much depth. Her flirtation with Frederick Lington, 
true enough on her side, if only hollow and dishonest on his, is 
something too commonplace to excite one’s sympathy to any great 
extent ; and her subsequent affair with her cousin Robin Shrugg 
is not much more interesting. Of all the five sisters she is the most 
ordinary and the most sketchy, and makes the least impression on 
the reader. Besides, she seems to have had bad taste in her 
lovers, which is a grave sin in a pretty woman; and she has no 
marked characteristics. Not that she is untrue on that account ; 
on the contrary ; the very fact of her being less individualized than 
her sisters renders the family — more complete, as always in 
a bevy of girls one finds one less accentuated than the rest, sur- 
pte | in sweetness by one, in pride by another, in energy by a 
third, and in quiet common sense by a fourth. 

We are sorry that the author condescended to the stale device 
of a true later will found long after that which had been really 
but not confessedly cancelled had been acted on. For seventeen 
years the wrong had ed the property, while the 
right man, certainly by his own a! in investing in a bubble 
speculation, had come down from sufficiency to poverty and keep- 
ing a chemist’s shop in the home of his ancestors, when all at once 
the real testament is discovered and everything comes right again. 
To be sure the mode of finding the will, and the motive for conceal- 
ing it, are slightly less hackneyed than usual; but the trick is so 
old and so stupid, besides being so unlikely, that one wearies 
of it, however presented. When people tamper with wills they 
do not hide them in workboxes, or even secret drawers; and as 
there are generally lawyers, and must be witnesses concerned, and 
as men do not destroy their wills so often as cancel them by 
subsequent instruments legally executed, a will of the import- 
ance of old Shrugg’s must have been missed, because it must have 
been known of; and the probabilities are there would have been 
a search, or a law-suit, or perhaps both; by which Mrs. Robert 
Shrugg’s pretty little scheme of vengeance against her husband in 
case her favourite son died would have been defeated. We began 
to fear that something of the kind was about to happen when 
Mr. Francis Sh took to peering into his old cabinets and the 
secret drawers belonging thereto; but as time went on, and no will 
turned up, though we seemed to be so often on its very traces, we 
took heart of grace, and hoped we might escape. Alas! we were 
doomed ; and save that the mode of finding it, and the reason for 
hiding it, were both to a certain degree novel, as we have said, 
the trick was played in the orthodox way, and the long dispossessed 
heir comes to his own again, as dispossessed heirs do not in 
teal life. 

Again, the introduction of Miss Crocodilla Clacker and her half- 
imbecile mother does not improve the book. The drawing is too 
broad. We grant the likeness of the outline, and we ourselves 
have met with old North-country women fast sinking into second 
childhood, whose whole thoughts ran on eating and giving to eat. 
But this kind of person has to be very sparingly exhibited, and 
Mrs. Clacker is not sparingly exhibited. Will any one tell us 
why authors are possessed with the craze of making country 
doctors such unendurable bores in their manners to ladies? The 
are very often a rough set of men in their ways, and coarse cnongh 
with their coarser patients; butit is to be supposed they understand 
so much of the rules of politeness as the ordi working-man 
understands, and that they would know how to behave to young 
ladies in a manner that would not ensure them a horsewhipping. 
But even here, in a book which shows so much healthy perception 
and such good faculty of pleasant as well as truthful reproduction, 
we have a caricature labelled Murkitroyd, a man ae does all 
sorts of kind and noble things in the rudest and most uncomfort- 
able manner, and whose society few gentlemen would have tolera- 
ted. These, however, are blemishes which we do not quarrel with 
during the reading so much as afterwards, when the impression 
of the book as a whole is setting into shape ; but, in spite of these 
blemishes, Half-a-Dozen Daughters is a charming little story, 
besides having the recommendation of being short, and compactly 
put together. 


CHINA'S PLACE IN PHILOLOGY.* 


T is difficult to know how to treat this book. Were we to 
refute categorically the arguments which appear in its pages, 
we should be investing it with an importance to which it has no 
claim whatever, while to pass it by without notice would be to 
. leave unmarked a pitfall into which un and guileless persons 
might possibly stumble. We shall therefore briefly state our 
opinion of the volume, and shall then allow a few extracts taken 
at random from different chapters to speak for themselves. 
Mr. Edkins’s opening sentence carries the condemnation of his 
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book on the face of it ; he says: —“ To show that the languages of 
Europe and Asia may be conveniently referred to one origin in 
the Mesopotamian and Armenian region is the aim of the present 
book.” No more need be said to show how completely in the 
dark Mr. Edkins is as to the condition of modern linguistic science, 
Without stopping to inquire at what results the masters of philolo 
of the last half-cen have arrived on this subject, he clears » 
board of their logical conclusions and well-detined etymological 
laws, and carries us back to the time before Bopp and Grimm, 
when the science was in its infancy, and when the merest con- 
jecture held the place of well ascertained truth. ‘This is the head 
and front of Mr. Edkins’s offence ; but beyond this he is burdened 
with the additional disqualification of having entered upon his 
work of investigation with a foregone conclusion. The Bible tells 
us, he says, that “ the whole earth was of one language, and of one 
speech.” What the Bible says must be true, and therefore there 
can be no doubt that all language was originally one. Now this 
is about as bad a starting-point as it is possible to imagine, 
Either the inquiry which Mr. Edkins invites us to enter upon 
with him is intended to be scientific or non-scientific. If the 
former, then his theory will stand or fall by the nature of the 
evidence he adduces. The Biblical assertion cannot affect the result 
either way. But if it be intended to be non-scientific, which with- 
out a doubt it is, then the simple repetition of the assertion would 
have been sufficient, and the labour he has expended on his book 
has been thrown away. If, then, we examine the proofs Mr, 
Edkins brings forward, we find that he grounds his assertions on 
the chance resemblance of a few words in different languages, 
In fact, he has brought an untutored and unscientific intelligence 
to bear on one of the most difficult questions of the age. He 
has collected certain words bearing some similarity—more or less 
curious, nothing more—to certain words in one or more other 
tongues, and, pointing triumphantly to them, exclaims, Behold 
the proof of the unity of all languages ! 


Having made — his mind that at one time there existed 
universal primeval language, Mr. Ndkins next jumps to the con- 
clusion that it was monosyllabic, and this he says “is deducible 
from the fact that in all the families, from the Indo-European 
upwards, the roots are monosyllables. ‘The words separation 
and departure, for example, are traced to the Latin Part in pars, - 
partis, The r is lost sight of in the Sanskrit dheda, “ dividing,” 
bhedita, “ divided,” bhinna, “separated.’”’ It occurs in a dissyllabic 
form in the Hebrew badak, “split” (Latin, jidit), and badad and 
badal, “ divided,” and without a third consonant in the Hebrew 
bad, “ separation.” The Chinese is Bit, Pit, “separate,” “ other.” 
This is a specimen of Mr. Edkins’s research and etymological 
knowledge. It is hardly necessary to point out how fallacious 
is the assertion that all linguistic roots are monosyllabic; in- 
deed, he appears himself to have a glimmering of the fact that 
it is impossible to reduce Semitic roots to one or even two 
syllables; and if he had any acquaintance with his subject, he 
would have been aware that the same is also true in a lesser 
degree of many European roots. Further, we should have thought 
that even Mr. Edkins would have known that the root of the 
Sanskrit word bheda is bhid, the Latin jid in findo and its deriva- 
tives. Curiously enough, he stumbles on this root a few lines 
lower down in connexion with the Hebrew badak, but is in blissful 
ignorance of its relationship to the Sanskrit word. The following 
quotation speaks for itself. At page 158 he says:— 


The Japanese be, “ to,” suggests a connexion with the Greek mpd¢, “to,” 
and mapa, “ beside,” “ towards,” &c. The word prozximus, “ nearest,” is of 
the same family, and the Chinese bing, “ unite,” bang, “ beside,” bang, “to 
strike against,” are probably related. Hoffmann says 4e is the side or direc- 
tion of athing. The verbs heru and furu mean “to pass from one place to 
another.” This is undoubtedly the same word. The Chinese words for 
* unite,” “ union,” “ side,” “ neighbourhood,” “ collision,” all tend to meet in 
an ultimate root bang, “strike against,” derived probably from the noise of 
collision, and preserved in the familiar English expression “bang the door.” 
In the Japanese and Mongol languages the final ng of Chinese roots is 
usually lost. Thus in Awang, “light” (at an older period keng), the ng is 
dropped, and the word reappears in Japanese as Aarui and akari, and in 
Mongol as gerel. It was then by the Turanians that the ng was dropped and an 
r substituted. In this state the root was introduced into the Indo-European 
vocabulary, as in the German fell, “ clear,” and the Latin gloria and clarus, 
where ¢ is inserted. 


There is something almost touching in the simplicity with 
which Mr. Edkins puts forward such unlearned twaddle as this. 
The reasoning reminds us somewhat of the sarcastic answer made 
by the old Schottel to those primitive etymologists who derived 
the word Druid from the Greek épic, “an acorn,” because, said 
they, the Druids used to assemble under oak-trees. You may 48 
well suppose, said Schottel, that it is derived from the German 
Driise, “an abscess,” for were an oak-tree to fall on a Druid’s 
head it would certainly produce a swelling. 


From what we have said it will readily be supposed that Mr. 
Edkins is unable to find any European etymologist to with 
him in his conclusions. ‘this we should have thought would 
have awakened in his breast some slight distrust of his own learn 
ing and powers. But, on the contrary, in mentioning the diver- 
gence of their opinions from his own he deems it quite unnecessary 
to refer to the arguments from which they have drawn their con- 
clusions, and is content to dismiss them without a hearing, being 

rfectly satisfied that he is alone the depositary of all linguistic 

nowledge. This is the way he deals with that profound scholar 


Friedrich Miler in the opening sentences of Chapter LX. :— 


Professor Friedrich Miller has expressed doubts respecting the Turanian 
character of the Dravidian languages. The proofs of this rest on a multi- 
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_tude of common roots, resemblances in alphabet and syllabary, identity of 


syntactical construction, and the 
suffixes. 

So without doubt Friedrich Miiller is wrong and Mr. Edkins is 
right. Perhaps it may be as well to quote one paragraph of this 
chapter to show the manner in which he maintains his position. 
Among the examples of derivation in the Tamil language which 
he tells us “ will show that the roots are found alike in the Chinese 
and in the European vocabulary,” he gives us the following :— 
Para, “spread,” “be diffused”; parava, “lay open,” spread ; 
parambu, “ to spread,” “become diffused,” “ multiply.” Japanese 
fure, bure, “ * lish,” “ promulgate”; Aaru, baru, “spread over,” 
“extend,” “display.” Chinese pet, bi, bid, “ coverlid,” ‘‘to spread 
over,” “extend to.” Indo-European bed, spread, pando, pateo, broad, 
brett. Tamil derivative syllables a, avu, ambu.” Now at the 
first glance it is obvious that the Chinese words have no affinity 
with the rest of the examples, and it is enly necessary to point 
out that the English word broad goes back to the Sanskrit root 
Prath to make it appear equally plain that the d is an essential, 
and not an amplification of Para, &c. Mr. Edkins’s mind must be 
formed in a strange mould when he can conceive that he has esta- 
blished his ground in opposition to the well considered dictum of 
F. Miiller by such proots as these. He does not, however, always 
stoop to bring forward any even of his own peculiar kind of 
evidence in support of his assertions. In his chapter on the 
Sanskrit languaye he says :—“ Such signs of Semitic influence as 
appear in Sanskrit may be due to an ancient residence in Armenia, 
or somewhere in that region, when they were neighbours to the 
Semites.” Now we should like to ask Mr. Edkins to produce a 
single instance of any real similarity between the Sanskrit and 
Semitic languages, or any proof that the Sanskrit-speaking people 
ever had a residence in Armenia or in that neighbourhood. We 
will not weary our readers with any further instances of Mr. 
Edkins’s etymological fancies; they will probably agree with us in 
thinking that the quotations we have given are sutlicient to show 
how utterly valueless his work is as a contribution to linguistic 
science. We much fear that the disfavour with which it will be 
received by European scholars will be a great shock to its author, 
in whose estimation it introduces a new era in the science of 
language, and settles at once and for ever the many knotty ques- 
tions which have vexed the school-rooms of Europe for the last 
half-century. At its close he thus modestly reviews the results 
of his labours :— 

How great are the lin; ic accessions to Euro h received from 
to make plain that the vocabularies of the East and West are essentially the 
same. ‘This identity dates from a time previous to the settlement of the 
Chinese in China, and the Mongols in Mongolia. Philology may here safely 
take her stand, and add a chapter of illustrations to the Sacred Record, 
where it treats of the division of the earth and the planting of nations. 

It is a pleasure to turn from Mr. Edkins the etymologist to Mr. 
Edkins the Chinese scholar. His account of the distribution of 
the various dialects existing at the present time in China, of their 
peculiarities, and of their relative antiquity, is both trustworthy 
and interesting. The question to which modern dialect we must 
turn to find the nearest resemblance to the ancient sounds of 
the Chinese characters is one to which much attention has been 
attracted. In the work before us it is shown that the “old 
middle dialect ”—that is, the language now spoken in the pro- 
vinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Kiangsi, and Hunan—has 
the best claim to this honour. It boasts the distinctive charac- 
teristic of possessing the old thirty-six initials and four tones as 
used in the ancient syllabic spelling, although it fails to supply 
the lost finals m, k,t, p. These have also dropped out of that 
most common of all dialects, the Mandarin language, and for them 
we have to look to the dialects of Canton, Chauchau, and Amoy, 
in all of which they “are retained with almost perfect uni- 
formity.” By a study, therefore, of the middle and southern 
dialects it is possible to arrive at a knowledge of the sounds of the 
syllabic spelling which was in vogue twelve centuries ago. The 
perfect grasp Mr. Edkins has of this part of his subject makes us 
regret that he should have chosen to soar into the realms of 
linguistic science, instead of devoting himself to the elucidation of 
questions with which he is well competent to deal. 


similarity observable in their system of 


UNDER THE BLUE SKY.* 


+ yes is a little volume of which it is perhaps rather cruel to 
take any notice whatever. Considered as a literary produc- 
tion, it can hardly be said to have either merit or demerit; it is 
fair average padding of the kind generally supplied to All the Year 
Round and the other = in which its chapters originally 
appeared as articles. ithout saying a word against the merits 
of our contemporaries, or denying that, mixed with such articles 
as Dr. Mackay’s, they contain a fair proportion of really good work, 
we may perhaps assume that their regular staple scarcely deserves 
@ permanent place in literature. A vast quantity of letterpress 
appears in the periodicals of the day which fulfils very fairly the 
og for which it was intended. + It amuses the idle half- 

urs of idle people without doing them any harm. Nobody 
need be ashamed of increasing the total of human enjoyment 
by supplying this very innocent mixture. A practice, how- 
Cs. —_— the Blue Sky, By Charles Mackay. London: Sampson Low & 

1871 


ever, has lately sprung up which implies that authors put a 
different estimate upon the value of their work. When Macaula 
republished his articles from the Edinburgh Review, he thought it 
necessary to make an apology for his presumption. He had re- 
peatedly refused, so he tells us, to let them appear “in a form 
which might seem to indicate that he thought them worthy of a 
permanent place in English literature,” and he yielded only because 
American editions were beginning to come mto the market. It 
is not improbable that there was just a tinge of affectation in this 
modesty ; and that acertain oblique compliment to his own powers 
is concealed under the unwillingness to acknowledge as worthy of 
his fame articles which the world at large had insisted upon read- 
ing. In any case, however, it is plain that no man could write 
such a preface at the present day. The apology would be too 
palpably absurd. Not only great men whose smallest trifles 
might be interesting, but small men whose best works are mostly 
worthless, think it worth while to gather together all manner of 
unconsidered trifles and publish them as books. Such unity as 
they possess is given by the bookbinder; and it is very seldom 
that the author even takes the trouble to give any additional 
polish to his performances before turning them loose upon the 
world. They come abroad with all their imperfections on their 
heads— 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d. 


The custom has become so universal that compliance with it can 
no longer be reckoned as indicating a claim on the part of the 
author to a “ permanent place in English literature.” In fact, 
we have not to look far for an explanation of the writer's or of the 
publisher’s conduct. The simplest considerations of political 
economy will show that so continuous a supply proves the exist- 
ence of a corresponding demand. If a discriminating public likes 
to buy such amorphous masses of letterpress, we cannot wonder 
that its tastes are gratified. We may, indeed, still yonder 
how it comes to pass that people like a kind of literature 
which to us seems as stale as second day’s soda-water. We 
fancied that the padding of which we have spoken was ‘an 
insipid vehicle for the more highly-flavoured fiction with which 
it is generally mixed. We supposed that the public had some 
conscientious scruples which it was desirable to appease, and 
liked to flatter itself into the belief that it was really taking in 
some solid information or serious moralizing along with more ex- 
citing matter. We are, we confess, unable to account for the 
apparently well-established fact that this apparently superfluous 
substance, which, as it were, fills up the interstices of fiction, has a 
certain independent value of its own. The discovery is like that 
which has been made by ingenious chemists; they have found 
means of turning to account many substances which were formerly 
thrown aside as refuse, and have thereby materially increased the 
available wealth of the world. The difference between the two 
cases is that far less care is shown in the case of the*literary 
product. 

From what we have said it follows that it is scarcely possible 
to deal with such a book as Under the Blue Sky on .its individual 
merits. It is that kind of literature for which we could contract 
by the yard—the sort of stuff, as Dr. Johnson expressed it, which 
a man might go on writing for ever, if he would abandon his mind 
to it. A good critic will discover differences between the pictures 
of two moderately good artists; but, if you put into his hand two 
different samples of cloth — at the same shop, his remarks 
will very soon be exhausted. We might make a criticism or two 
upon the individual merits of Under the Blue Sky—as, for example, 
upon its title. We have carefully considered the reasons alleged 
in Dr. Mackay’s preface, but we confess that we are totally unable 
to discover the propriety of the name. He tells us that his 
papers are “by no means unconnected, but are all, as the title 
—- the result of open-air studies of men and nature—of walks 
and talks in the country, and sometimes in the town.” We are 
not in a position to say of what studies they may have been 
the result, and of course, like most other papers in almost every 
book that we have ever read, they have more or less connexion 
with facts or persons who are occasionally “under the sky,” 
which, we may also admit, is generally blue. But how this 
comes to be the most characteristic circumstance about an essa 
on the various uses of the left hand, or about the provers { 
by the way, to more advantage in the Ingoldsby Legends—of the’ 
devil flying away with Lady Hatton, or about the history of 
Jack Cade, or about remarks on the comparative popularity of 
Cowley and Milton, is more than we are able to say. Our left 
hand as well as our right is, indeed, under the sky; so is the 
scene of Lady Hatton’s adventure, and so were in their time 
Jack Cade, and Milton, and Cowley; but the bond of connexion 
is of so vague a nature that it scarcely serves to give any par- 
ticular unity to the book. The fact is, we imagine, that Dr. 
Mackay was thinking chiefly of some of the other papers descrip- 
tive of various people whom he is su to have met during his 
walks abroad, and of two or three studies upon natural history, and 
that, having discovered a heading which would comprise these 
two classes of narrative, he found that it was fortunately vague 
enough to include a good deal more. As he uses it, the title would 
do equally well for at least nine-tenths of the books which are at 
present advertised in the pe rs. Such a criticism, however, as 
this takes us but a very e way; and, in order to give our 
readers some more really significant observation, we will take one 
other remark from his preface. He tells us that all his papers are 
inspired by “a desire to find a soul of goodness in things evil, and 
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to make the best of the innocent enjoyments which nature scatters 
‘so bountifully around, &c.” Perhaps this is as near to the point 
as any remark that could be made upon the subject. A distinc- 
tive feature of this kind of literature, though it is not more con- 
icuous in Dr. Mackay’s writings than in those of a large 
class of his fellows, is a sort of complacent optimism which 
seems to be in harmony with the general spirit of the public. 
A large class finds an irrepressible delight in what is known as 
genial writing, which varies in merit from the sentimentalism 
of Dickens down to the unspeakable platitudes of Mr. Tupper. 
Why, it might be asked, is this tendency so gratifying to the 
vulgar and so annoying to more refined persons? The popularity 
of Dickens rests upon very different foundations in different 
social strata. That which is for one man the great obstacle in the 
way of enjoying his exuberant fun is to another his highest 
recommendation. The scenes of almost maudlin effusion, such as 
we find in large parts of the Christmas Books, little Nelly in the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop, or the death of Paul Dombey, are inexpressi- 
bly irritating to most educated men, but they excite the tears of 
less exacting readers. Dr. Mackay may be described as one of the 
innumerable writers who more or less attempt to imitate this ob- 
jectionable part of Mr. Dickens’s style. We do not mean to say 
that there is much of this unctuous sentiment in Under the Sky, as 
indeed it would be difficult to say that there is much of anything. 
But we are substantially invited to indulge in the mood just de- 
scribed ; to fancy ourselves walking about Inglish lanes in a state of 
sympathy with everybody we meet; to be always finding platitudes 
in plants, truisms in trees, and good (of a kind) in everything. We 
are, according to the favourite phrase, to be looking on the bright 
side of the world, and to be smiling or shedding tears with the 
same facility and the same unvarying good humour. People whose 
appetite is easily cloyed by stuff of this kind are condemned by its 
roducers as cynics. There is no use in quarrelling about words; 
ut surely they have a better reason to give for their dislike. 
Any one who looks upon the vast amount of suffering in the world, 
on takes a just estimate of the terrible enigmas presented for our 
solution, feels that emotion is too valuable an article to be wasted 
too easily. He needs some better mode of reconciliation to the 
4nevitable than an invariable smile and an easy assumption that 
everything is for the best. We cannot sympathize with men who 
make a luxury of crying when there are so many serious causes for 
tears; and therefore only admire pathos when it is the yielding 
of a strong mind, not a fe it comes as easily and plentifully as 
the emotion of a popular preacher. And thus, when Dr. Mackay 
= on his way through the world rejoicing and smiling cheer- 
ully at everything, or delighting in a little appropriate exhibition 
of sympathy for the people, we are more cane by his shallow- 
ness than moved by his grief. The criticism, as we have said, 
does not apply specially to him more than to other writers of his 
school; but we confess that our critical faculty is unable to dis- 
cover more characteristic individual results. We will therefore 
only add that there are a good many papers in this volume of 
which it is impossible to go even so far as this. They are simply 
nugatory, and perfectly harmless, and may be commended for 
reading in the best regulated families in the country, 


ROGERS ON MONUMENTS AND MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 
IN SCOTLAND.* 
pment we of the inscriptions by which the living have 
commemorated the dead have a general interest and subserve 
various historical purposes. They illustrate the tone of an age, as 
well as the peculiarities of individuals, and in their association 
with sculpture, architecture, and engraving they enable us to 
ascertain the condition of those arts at different periods. To draw 
from such collections, however, all the advantages which they 
may afford, they must be subjected to such an arrangement as 
may enable us to compare the prominent ideas and conventionalities 
of one period with those of the same class at other periods. In a 
rough way, monumental inscriptions may be divided into those 
which are of a public or historical character, as commemorative of 
actors in public life, and those which are more strictly personal 
and domestic ; the tone of these again implying a further classifi- 
cation into specimens of the pathetic, quaint, bombastic, exultant, 
‘and coarse. It will be found that in general the earlier inscrip- 
tions are short, solemn, and reverent ; that in the middle period 
bombast and oe are strongly developed; while in later 
times an improved tone and a recurrence to more reverential 
forms may be noticed. 

The author of the present work informs us that it originated 
in a desire to encourage this improved taste, and to aid in pre- 
serving existing monuments. With this view he invited the 
assistance of the parochial clergy and schoolmasters of Scotland— 
‘who, however, as we gather from the preface, have been somewhat 
backward in procuring information for what the author calls his 
“ national work ”—while he himself undertook a tour through the 
principal counties for the purpose of collecting inscriptions, We 
are also informed that the works of his predecessors in the same 

ath have been “ carefully utilized.” This is certainly the case. 
That the works of his predecessors have proved the most fruitful 
source of information will be seen by comparing them with the 


* Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland. By the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scotland. Vol. 1. London: Published 
for the Grampian Club. 1871. 


work of Dr. Rogers. And this leads us to remark on the singu- 
larity of such a book having been adopted as one of the series of 
the Grampian Club. We had fancied that the object of that bod ’ 
in common with other like Clubs, was to bring to light, and me 
accessible to the student, such historical materials as previously 
existed only in manuscript or were difficult of access—a useful and 
commendable aim. It is certainly not for want of manuscript 
materials bearing on the history of Scotland in the Record Office 
in London and the Public Libraries and Register House in Edin- 
burgh that recourse has been had, in this and an earlier issue 
of the Club, to cheap and popular printed volumes which are al 

in the hands of most of those who are likely to be interested, 
A considerable portion of Dr. Rogers’s volume has been trans- 
ferred from two well-known works, the first being Monteith’s 
Theater of Mortality, of which an edition, with many fresh inscrip- 
tions, appeared about forty years ago; and the second, the 
Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
a volume which is not yet five years old. 

The book which Dr. Rogers has thus framed has a considerable 
amount of interest, which however would have been greatly in- 
creased if the inscriptions had been selected and classified on some 
intelligible principle. Moreover, if such a collection was called 
for, we cannot see why it should not begin at the beginning, and 
“utilize ” all the inscriptions on the Scottish Kings at Iona pre- 
served in Wyntoun’s Chronicle, which were to be seen on the 
island of St. Columba in the fourteenth century, or why it should 
not also give us those inscriptions of later, but still early 
times, which the devastations of the sixteenth century have left. 
And here we may notice, in passing, that the inscriptions pre- 
served by Wyntoun, as well as the other early specimens just 
alluded to, are in Latin. If the people of Scotland up to the time 
of Malcolm Canmore were Gaelic in their language and institu- 
tions, and if their language was a written one, might we not 
expect that some of their monumental inscriptions would have 
been written in that language? And as the Gaelic is still a living 
tongue in the Highlands, there ought to be traces of it in the 
yr sone of that part of the kingdom. We should be glad if 

r. Rogers, or some of the Scottish antiquaries, would turn their 
attention to this subject, and inform us whether any Gaelic in- 
scription, either of early or late date, is to be found in the 
country, except those on two slabs at Iona, which have been 
claimed as Irish. If there are such inscriptions, they seem 
hitherto to have escaped observation. Again, considerable bodies 
of Northmen were settled in Sutherland, Caithness, and the 
Islands. In their own country the Norse people erected numerous 
sepulchral monuments with inscriptions in runes. Have they 
left no such memorials in the districts of Scotland which they 
colonized ? 

In some places of Dr. Rogers’s handsome volume we have 
observed slips which we may note for correction in a subsequent 
edition. Thus at page 420 reference is made to John Hamilton, 
Abbot of Paisley, who is said to have been appointed in 1625, 
and yet to be Bishop of Dunkeld in 1543. At page 25 occur the 
words “ex fratro nepos.” At page 190 the Duke of Lauderdale 
is styled “ praeces secreti consilii,” and further on we have fontis 
for Fontes. Many of the translations are those of Monteith, but in 
cases where that writer has left the Latin unrendered the author 
occasionally furnishes a translation. Some of these are far from 
accurate. For instance, at page 423 we read that ‘the three 
children of Claud, Lord Paisley, are on a tombstone commemo- 
rated thus :—‘ D.O.M. Pic infantum Margarets Henrici et Alex- 
andri Hamiltoniorum memoriz,’” &c.; and the words are thus 
translated—“ God, the Governor of the World. In Memory of the 
Pious Infants, Margaret, Henry, and Alexander Hamilton.” At 
the end of this inscription are the following lines :— 


Felices anime vobis suprema parentes, 
Solvunt vos, illis solvere que decuit. 


Instead, however, of expressing this idea of the parents having 
rendered to their infant children the last duties which might 
rather have been expected from them to their parents, we have 
the following unsatisfactory version :— 


Blessed souls, to your death this is devoted ; 
He that hath taken you hath done what beseemeth. 


It appears to us also that some of Dr. Rogers’s histcrical state- 
ments are loose and incomplete. Thus, writing of the Saxon cross 
at Ruthwell, in the Vale of Annan, he says (p. 316):—“*A 
portion of the runes deciphered by Mr. Repp, the learned Danish 
scholar, would indicate that the structure had been reared by the 
authority of the Therfusian Fathers to expiate an injury”; but he 
has omitted to state that the research of the late John Mitchell 
Kemble proved the runes to be not Scandinavian, but Old Eng- 
lish, and that the inscription had no reference to the Therfusian 
Fathers, who never existed, but was a portion of the beautiful 
Anglo-Saxon poem called “The Dream of the Holy Rood,” 
attributed to Caedmon. It is hardly fair to Mr. Repp, in quoting 
his explanation of the Ruthwell runes, to omit his specific mention 
of the nature of the injury thus expiated, which was the devasta- 
tion of the fields in the dale of Ashlafr, the gift itself being 4 
Cristpason, or baptismal fent, of eleven pounds weight, made by the 
authority of the Therfusian Fathers, We agree with the minister 
of Ruthwell that “it will be of considerable importance to fix 
the locality of Ashlafardhal and Therfuse”; and it is surprising 
that Dr. Rogers, who adopts the Therfusian Fathers, has not even 
hazarded a conjecture as to the site of the happy vale in which 
they lived. 
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This he could have afforded to do, seeing that he has omitted all 
nce to the final solution of the inscription by Kemble, and the 
wonderful verification which his reading received. We may be par- 
doned for briefly sup lying the omission. Repp naving suggested 
that the runes recorded an expiatory gift, it remained for Professor 
Finn Magnusen to find in them the record of a marriage, with its 
date and other circumstances. After these attempts Mr. Kemble 
entered the field, and produced a translation differing in every parti- 
cular from those previously given, showing that the runes formed the 
fragment of a poem in Old Northern English on the Cross of Our Lord. 
If at this stage of the business scholars might reasonably pause 
before accepting this new reading as conclusively correct, there 
was no excuse for doubt after the confirmation which it received 
soon afterwards. It happened that in the course of a literary tour 
in Italy, made by Professor Blume in the year 1823, he discovered 
in the library of the monastery of Vercelli, in the Milanese, the 
fragment of an Anglo-Saxon manuscript volume of the tenth century, 
containing homilies and six poems. The Record Commission hav- 
ing entrusted to Mr. Thorpe the task of copying and publishing 
the poems thus discovered, they accordingly appeared as part of 
Appendix B. to Mr. Cooper’s Report on Fadera. One of these 
pieces was entitled “The Holy Rood—a Dream,” in 314 lines; 
and when Mr. Kemble was led to examine it, he found that the 
inscription on the cross at Ruthwell formed a part of this poem, 
and that the reading which he had given corresponded, except in 
three words, with the version of the manuscript. We can hardly 
imagine a greater literary triumph than this discovery afforded, 
and if Kemble had done nothing else, his restoration of the real 
character of the monument at Ruthwell would be an enduring 
token of his sagacity and scholarship. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
1, 


FP OLBEIN and His Time, by Dr. Alfred Woltmann. Translated 
by F. E. Bunnétt (Bentley). This is a handsome, and on 
the whole a very interesting, volume. The matter indeed is 
excellent, but, as pte in its present form, there is to be seen 
rather too much of the translator’s hand. Many of Mr. Bunnétt’s 
sentences read rather awkwardly, and are too suggestive of the 
German mould in which they were originally cast. His trans- 
lations from the Latin are scarcely more successful, to judge from 
a specimen we chanced to light on. Holbein, he tells us, had 
affixed to some illustration he had drawn, the inscription “ Pinguis 
ac nitidus Epicuri de grege porcus,” which Mr. Bunnétt translates 
“a fat and splendid pig from the flock of Epicurus.” Pigs do not 
go in flocks, and, unless in the language of modern pork-butchers, 
are not splendid. In spite of thes Evavbaaies, the volume is on 
the whole very readable, and full of useful information. We have 
always been surprised at the number of Holbeins which we see in 
almost every Exhibition. But we learn from Dr. Woltmann that 
“the Portrait Exhibition of 1866 contained sixty-three works 
denominated Holbein, nine of which were genuine.” In fact, if 
we may rely on his statement, in England not one among seven 
so-called Holbein portraits is a real one. As for the numerous 
illustrations which accompany its letterpress, when they are fac- 
similes of old engravings they are very interesting. Many of 
them, however, which are cuts from pictures, are hardly good 
enough for such a work as this. 

Tales of Naval Adventures, by Lieutenant C. R. Lowe (Rout- 
ledge). If we are not greatly mistaken, these tales appeared 
in some Annual that came before us last year. The death of the 
traitor which closes the story is certainly not new to us. Per- 
haps, however, Lieutenant Lowe may consider that there is a 
conventional mode of treating a traitor’s death, from which he 
must not depart in any of his stories. We notice with admiration 
a great improvement in the language of an “ old Salt” since the 
days of Smollett, or even Marryat. No sailor in the books we 
used to delight in spoke like old Deadeye of these adventures. 
Though he was just as ready as his predecessors to“ wet his whistle,” 
and in the old significant way often “passed the back of his 
hand across his mouth,” yet when he did speak he could speak 
as if no such vulgar thing as rum had ever crossed his lips. The 
following is a specimen of his talk:—“Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
great lexicographer, never gave utterance to a better thing than 
when, in his ponderous manner, he compared a ship to a prison, 
sir, with the additional prospect of being drowned.” 

A Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry, Selected and 
Arranged by Charles Mackay, LL.D. (Routledge). This collec- 
tion differs but little from many others that have preceded it, ex- 
cept in so far as it contains selections from the writings of some of 
the yonee poets. The American og are certainly fully repre- 
sented; but we should have thought Excelsior might have been 
very well . Those who admire this poem in all probability 
know it by heart; while those who do not admire it have had 
more than enough of it. As the volume contains more than five 
hundred pages in double columns, but still in clear type, there is 
no lack of poetical reading. It is curious, however, that in so 
— a collection not a single specimen should be given of 

t. 
The Modern Speaker and Reciter, Edited by Edmund Routledge 
(Routledge), is also a collection of pieces of various authors. It 
1s well printed, and on the whole well selected, containing but few 
of those hackneyed passages which are usually given in works of 


this description. We have of course the Psalm of Life; but in 
all collections that is as sure to be met with as are a boiled turkey 
and a haunch of mutton in a dinner- at the present season. 

A Portfolio of Cabinet Pictures millan and Co.). For our 
own taste, if we cannot afford to have the original pictures, we 
should greatly prefer well-executed engravings to these somewhat 
igblp-anlenned copies of the works of some of our most distin- 
guished painters. At the same time we must admit that, for 
chromo-lithographs, they are unusually well executed, and that 
there are a great many people who in all artistic productions 
require a most liberal allowance of colour, To them we can 
strongly recommend the portfolio before us. 

Saint George’s Chapel, Windsor, by John Harrington (Sampson 
Low and Co.). We have in this work eighteen views of the exterior 
and interior of the chapel in Windsor Castle, “ printed in perma- 
nent pigments by the Woodbury process.” e views are for 
the most part very interesting and well taken, and the accompany- 
ing letterpress is, in the author's own English, compiled from 
“the most reliable source.” Altogether the volume is one of the 
handsomest among the Christmas books, and such as, if any one is 
anxious to make a Christmas gift, might safely be pronounced a 
most judicious present. 

Jack Hazard and His Fortunes, by J.T. Trowbridge (Sampson 
Low and Co.). This is a clever iitile story of American life, 
which will be found amusing by old readers as well as young. 
There is not only a good deal of quiet humour, but also for us on 
this side of the Atlantic there is a much greater freshness in 
the book, describing as it does a primitive kind of American life, 
than would be found in the same kind of book on English life, 
The hero’s character, if not quite true to nature, is nevertheless 
well drawn, though his amendment from his life of an outcast is 
certainly unusually rapid. We doubt if he would quite so early 
as he is represented have felt all the horror of having “ sworn in 
his clean clothes.” Mr. Trowbridge has evidently studied the 
philosophy of clothes, for he represents another character “as 
cmeeng in all the dignity of a man insulted in his Sunday 

othes, 

A Handy History of England for the Young, by H. W. 
Dulcken, PhD. (Houtledges thie history is com- 
peers beginning as it does with the invasion of Julius 

Jesar in August B.c. 54. (it was B.c. 55, by the way), and end- 
ing with the marriage of Princess Louise on the 21st of March, 
1871. If no better, it is no worse, than the ordinary run of such 
histories. The author of course is in the usual utter confusion 
about Anglo-Saxons, Saxons, and English, and his table of the 
early rey a is somewhat ingenious in its perplexities. The 
monarchs before the Conquest, according to him, are first Anglo- 
Saxons, then Danes, and lastly Saxons. Of these Saxons there are 
two, Edward the Confessor and Edward II. (sie), son of Godwin. 
As a companion volume to this, we have the Children’s Bible 
History, by the same author. Dr. Dulcken says that he is going 
to tell the “ dear children ” (children receiving explanations are 
always dear), in such words as they can understand, the history of 
the world. ‘He begins by telling them that “ there was a time 
when this world, this firm earth on which we live and move, was 
not here.” The dear children, if they are intelligent, might per- 
haps ask, “ Was not where ? ” 

A Journey to the Centre of the Earth (Griffith and Farran) is 
translated from the French of Jules Verne. It is written in a very 
lively manner, and in the translation it loses, we should imagine, 
but little of its liveliness. The illustrations also are worthy of 
the story, though one or two are a good deal too ghastly. It is 
full of adventures, beginning with a descent by an extinct crater 
in Iceland, and ending with an ascent on a lava flood in Stromboli. 
Perhaps there is at times a little too much of the horrors of under- 
ground life, but there runs throughout a constant vein of humour 
which helps to prevent their = too strongly realized. The 
illustrious Professor Hardwigg, the leader of the exploration, will 
be a great favourite with schoolboys, if they are fortunate enough 
to come across these adventures. 

Routledge’s Coloured A BC Book. We hope that this some- 
what gaudy A BC book is not intended for practical work. We 
should pity a child who, when beginning to read, was plunged 
into such sentences as “ X is "Xcalibur, Arthur’s charmed blade,” 
or “X for *xotics, which Grandmamma sends.” Rather than 
torture a child with such sentences as these, we would see X 
first kicked out of the alphabet. 

The Leisure Hour, 1871, not only contains a good many 
interesting and well-written papers, but also, so far as we have 
been able to look into it, does not contain anything that is open 
to objection. There is not the slightest attempt made, as is so 
commonly the case in these cheap publications, to get a large sale 
among young readers by presenting to them an unwholesome feast 
of horrors, 

Homes and Haunts of Foreign Artists, by F. W. Fairholt 
(Virtue). We have here, published in a collected form, a number 
of papers that appeared at times in the Art Journal, written and 
illustrated by the late Mr. Fairholt. The papers are interesting 
and quite worthy of republication, and the woodcuts are for the 
most part characteristic and good. Altogether this work deserves 
a high place among the Christmas books of the year. 

The Home Theatre, by Mary Healy (Sampson Low). The six 
pieces that this book contains are, as the title implies, intended for 

rivate theatricals. If the other five are as well written and as 
ively as the one we have read through, we can easily believe that 
this volume will be welcomed in many a country-house, where 
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there are a great many young people eager to act, but perplexed 
what to act. 

Stories for Sundays, by the Rev. H. C. Adams (Routledge). 
These tales will be found quite as interesting as any child has a 
tight to expect on a Sunday, and, if it would not be wasteful, they 
might be read even ona Monday. The store of good books that 
are at the same time interesting is, however, too small for any but 
the most improvident among children to draw on it on a week- 
day. Mr. Adams says that his tales are illustrative of Scripture. 
He gives us some striking examples of the punishments that 
attend vice, and the rewards that attend virtue. We should have 
liked one more story, however, in illustration of the text where 
mention is made of the Tower of Siloam, and those on whom 
it fell. 

We have received also My Sunday Friend (Simpkin and Co.), 
the Children’s Treasure and the Infants’ Delight (the Grapho- 
typing Company), the Children’s Prize (Gardner), and the 
Adviser (Tloulston). These books are all, without exception, in 
the highest degree moral, and ought to be far dearer to young 
people than stories of wicked giants or lovely fairies. 

ind Words: a Magazine for Young People (Henry Hall). This 
magazine, and others like it, are well printed, fairly written, and 
not badly illustrated. The part about these works that is the 
most interesting, however, is the page headed “ Our Prize Com- 
petitions.” We find, for example, in the magazine before us, 
a prize offered of ‘two handsome portrait albums, for the best 
story made up of words in which only one vowel is given.” 
In the next number the prize is awarded, and the tale pub- 
lished. So successful does this competition appear to have 
been that it is still further extended, and we find “one prize 
offered for the best tale in which there shall be no other vowel 
than ‘a’; another for those in which only ‘e’ is found; a 
third ‘i’; a fourth ‘0,’ anda fifth ‘u.’” The winner of the ‘e’ 
tale was a young lady, who managed to employ “ 1,204. e’s and 
no other vowel.” It is, to say the least, a novel kind of literature 
to encourage. Perhaps, however, those who pursue it might 
otherwise have taken to write poetry, or fallen into other evil 
courses, 

Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe. Pictures by L. Frilich, and 
narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan). Little Luey when 
recovering from an illness, like a sensible child, instead of fretting 
takes to having the pleasantest dreams, in which she travels over 
the globe and sees whatever there is to be seen. Miss Yonge has 
done her part well, and has written a very pretty and instructive 
book for little foll, but we cannot say much for Mr. Frilich’s 
illustrations. 

Among books for still younger children we must notice Warne's 
Victoria Toy Books. A packet of twelve nursery stories each with 
seven pages of coloured plates is certainly not dear for a shilling. 
We have also from Messrs. Routledge King Luckieboy’s Picture 
Book, with thirty-two pages of clever and amusing illustrations, 
and My First Picture Book, in which certainly there is no stint of 
colouring. 

The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals, illus- 
trated by Harrison Weir (Routledge). This book contains a great 
number of curious, and not a few extraordinary, stories of the 
sagacity of animals. It is well printed and very fully illustrated, 
and will, we have no doubt, interest children a good deal. 
Scepticism is not for the most part the habit of childhood, though 
doubtless there will be found some few who will often ask, on 
hearing some of these stories read, “ Is that quite true ?” 

First among diaries and pocket-books for excellence of work- 
manship, and for variety and accuracy of information, are those 
published by Messrs. De La Rue. Why, in addition to the valu- 
able tables on a variety of subjects, should also be given that 
strange medley of remarkable days, we cannot pretend to say. 
Why, for instance, should we be reminded, on June 27, that it is 
the guuiversary of the execution of Dr. Dodd, or on December 20, 
in somewhat enigmatical language, that “ Dulwich Gallery, 
f.1810”? After such really idle information as this, it is some 
consolation to get something solid, as, April 27, “ Venus great. 
Helioc. lat. S.” 

We have received from Messrs. Letts a copy of the Colonial 
Edition of their well-known Diary. It contains a deal of 
useful and well arranged information in reference to colonial 
banks, mail-services, postage and telegraph rates, &c. It would 
have been just as well, however, if Messrs. Letts had ever chanced 
to hear of the Lectionary Bill, before they drew up their table of 
Proper Lessons for 1872. Punch’s Pocket Book is perfectly 
accurate as regards the Proper Lessons, and in point of light read- 
ing is _ up to the publications of either Messrs. Letts or 
Messrs. De La Rue. 


We welcomed with peculiar pleasure our old friend TZhorley’s 
Illustrated Farmers’ Almanack, and were glad to find that the 
30th of September is still marked with white, as the day on 
which “Joseph Thorley was born at Hull in 1826.” We are 
not presented this year with the view of his villa at Finchley, 
which in last year’s almanack formed so striking an embellish- 
ment. By way of compensation we have his life. We are told 
that when his apprenticeship came to a close he came to the fol- 
lowing memorable decision, which we give in his own simple 
words :—“ I thought it better to stick to the old governor,” and 
his biographer goes on to add, “so he did.” We are glad to find 
that such devotion has been duly rewarded, and that “ Mr. 
Thorley has realized a handsome fortune by his invention, which 


he enjoys in a princely manner.” The table of remarkable events ' 


{ in 1749, and Brazil was discovered in 1700. 


is as remarkable as ever. Melanchthon was born, we are told, 
Clocks were in- 
vented on May 4, | po, and August 14, 1457, and September 10, 
1471, are each celebrated as the day on which the first book was 
printed. 


GERMAN LITURATURE. 


ity is hardly too much to say that the publication of the in- 
dustrial and commercial information respecting the extreme 
East collected by, or on behalf of, the recent Austrian expedition 
to China and Japan, and now compressed into a single bulky 
volume under the intelligent superintendence of Dr. Von Scherzer*, 
the well-known traveller in Central America, is of itself sufficient 
return for the outlay of the expedition. If, at least, the artists 
and naturalists connected with the enterprise have rivalled the 
diligence and success of the statisticians, the addition to the fund 
of European knowledge will be considerable indeed. The exertions 
of the compilers will appear the more creditable when it is con- 
sidered how comparatively insignificant is the concern of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire in the commerce of those distant regions, 
There seems no doubt, however, that the number of Germans, if 
not of Austrians, actively interested in the commerce of Eastern 
Asia is very considerably on the increase, and the period may not 
be far distant when the necessity for efficiently protecting them 
will compel the Empire to assume a prominent position as a 
maritime and colonizing Power. The publication of such reports 
as Dr. Scherzer’s is certainly well calculated to impel the spirit of 
enterprise in this direction. It is impossible here to offer any- 
thing like an adequate summary of their contents, which, alto- 
gether apart from the voluminous appendix, may be described as 
comprising an exhaustive account of the import and export trade, 
agriculture, mineral resources, finances, public administration, 
and postal arrangements of British India, Java, Manilla, Singapore, 
Siam, French Cochin-China, China, and Japan. Much of the 
statistical information is no doubt derived from English official 
returns, but the practical advice to merchants is evidently the 
result of an intimate personal acquaintance with the various 
markets. Without eptering into minute details, we may state 
that the editor of the volume greatly admires the effects of British 
rule as visible in India, while he condemns the Dutch monopoly in 
Java, and the exclusively military spirit of the administration in 
French Cochin-China, in consequence of which Saigon, in a com- 
mercial point of view, in rather an Anglo-German than a French 
settlement. The Spanish administration of the Philippines is also 
severely censured, and represented as systematically directed to 
drain the country by monopolies and exorbitant taxation. Singa- 
pore, Dr. Scherzer thinks, has already attained the summit of its 
commercial importance. His account of Siam is unfavourable ; the 
development of the resources of the country, not considerable in 
themselves, having been arrested by the heavy export duties to 
which the Government has been compelled to resort through the 
restrictious on import duties imposed by commercial treaties, 
which would here seem to have defeated their own end. The 
account of Chinese and Japanese commerce is very full, and is espe- 
cially valuable from the particulars it contains respecting the ports 
recently opened. Dr. Scherzer takes an unfavourable view both 
of the enlizltenment and of the good faith of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but considers that the rulers of Japan are sincerely anxious 
to enter the great family of civilized nations, and recommends that 
an extremely conciliatory policy should be followed with respect to 
them. The appendix, besides a very full review of the condition of 
the Cape Colony, and other interesting matter, contains two valu- 
able essays on the silk cultivation of China and Japan respectively, 
from the pen of Dr. S. Syrski, who was especially commissioned to 
report on the subject. The writer strongly advocates the im- 
portation of -illworms’ eggs from Japan. ‘The woxk is no less a 
model of arrangement than a treasury of information, and cannot 
be too strongly recommended to all persons interested in the coun- 
tries of which it treats. 

Herr Hemmann Hoffmann f, a pupil of the Polytechnic School 
at Basle, was in the year 1863 tempted to San Francisco by the 
offer of an advantageous engagement, which proved delusive. 
Point Cargent, point de Suisse; he accordingly forsook California 
for the rude mining district of Nevada, where he maintained him- 
self some time as a petty trader, and ultimately returned to 
Europe by way of Mexico. Ilis arrival in that country took place 
immediately after the execution of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and he was in time to witness the departure of the miserable re- 
mains of his Austrian and Belgian legions. Mexican affairs were, a8 
usual, in a condition of complete anarchy; everybody who had 
money was hiding it inthe ground, and everybody who had none 
was studying how to appropriate that of his neighbours. The 
author himself was robbed and laid up with yellow fever; but 
these misadventures seem to have but slightly affected the light- 
ness of heart which is his chief recommendation as a traveller. 
Indeed his poverty was advantageous to him, as it compelled him 
to travel on foot, and thus acquire an intimacy with muleteers, pea- 
sants, German immigrants (mostly brewers), and English engineers 
engaged in constructing the railway from Vera Cruz to the capital, 


* Fachménnische Berichte iiber die dsterreichisch-ungarische Expedition 
nich Siam, China und Japan (1868-71). Redigirt und herausgegeben von 
Dr. K. von Scherzer, Stuttgart: Maier. London: Asher & Co. 

t Californien, Nevada und Mexico, Wanderungen eines Polytechnikers. 
Von Hemmann Hoffmann. Basel: Schweighauser. London: Asher & 
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one of the most remarkable undertakings of its kind in the world 
The writer seems scarcely qualified by abilities or attainments to 
furnish a very precise or complete account of the regions he has 
visited, but his artless —— faithfully depict the impressions 
received bya lively and observant visitor of average culture. 
Many of his anecdotes of Nevada society are highly characteristic. 
His English is frequently incorrect; sherry cobbler with him 
becomes Jerry Gobbler, and it is startling to find the customary 
oath in a court of justice thus expressed :—“ You must speak the 
truth and nothing else, and ¢f you don’t, God help you!” 

Calabria, lying out of the ordinary track of tourists, is probably 
as little known as any part of Kurope. We are indebted to 
Professor vom Rath* for a highly interesting account of this 
neglected district, which must however be perused with the 
reserve due to the observations of a traveller whose progress has 
rather resembled a triumph than an ordinary tour. It should 
also be remembered that the writer does not profess to tell us 
much respecting the sentiments of the lower classes; but there 
can be no mistake respecting those prevalent among the en- 
pen orders of society with which he [soar gd associated. 

e found the late régime universally execrated, and the new 
order of things greeted as affording the fairest promise of the 
regeneration of the country. Roads and schools were being 
rapidly supplied, the nat resources of the land were in a fair 
way of development, and brigandage was verging towards extinc- 
tion. Considerable allowance must be made for the exaggeration 
of Southern language and the liveliness of Southern imaginations, 
but there seems no reason to question the general accuracy of the 
picture. Professor vom Rath had also the satisfaction of finding 
that his nationality, so great a disadvantage some years since, 
operated as a passport to popular favour. Here, again, allowance 
must be made for the politeness of his hosts; but it is evident 
from other tokens that the shuffling policy of the French Emperor, 
and the undisguised hostility of French monarchists, have com- 

letely, and deservedly, alienated the sympathies of Italy. Pro- 
r vom Rath’s descriptions of natural scenery are graphic and 
interesting, and he entertains the most sanguine views respecting 
the ultimate development of the country. 

The career of Johann Liebieg + is that of many an English 
manufacturer; but it is perhaps sufficiently exceptional in Aus- 
tria to justify the somewhat magniloquent om hy devoted 
to it by an anonymous friend. Firm, shrewd, hard in his 
dealings, at once enterprising and circumspect, Liebieg rose to 
great wealth from humble beginnings, and left his mark upon the 
world in the shape of an enormous cotton factory at Reichensberg 
in Moravia, and of an industrious population ne upon it. 
The book is chiefly valuable from its incidental illustrations of the 
condition of manufacturing enterprise in Austria. 

When a man who has filled a conspicuous position is entirely 
forgotten within a century after his death, it a in general be 
a one that he has done nothing worthy of being re- 
membered. J. J. Fuxf, Imperial Kapellmeister from 1698 to 
1740, probably affords no exception to this rule, and we are less 

to ~~ with his biographer’s astonishment at the 
oblivion which has overtaken his hero than to admire his own 
honest enthusiasm, and to deprecate the misapplication of un- 
usual industry in the production of a work only important as a 
study of the influence of Court patronage upon art. 

Professor Stoll’s “Pictures of Ancient Roman Life” § form 
exactly such an illustration of classical antiquity as the spirit of 
modern culture demands. The subject is treated as a living 
veality, and every phase of it is brought before the eye in a series 
of vivid and attractive pictures. The work includes a topography 
of Rome, and a translation of the “ Supper of Trimalchio.” 

A valuable contribution, not merely to local Jewish history, but 
to the history of civilization at large, is Geiger’s “ History of the 
Jews in Berlin,” || reflecting asit does certain remarkable vicissitudes 
in the great struggle for or against the emancipation of a race 
which is certainly not the worst in the human family. It is just 
tbout two hundred years since the —_ Elector permitted, on 
certain conditions, fifty Jewish families, evicted from Vienna, to 
enter Brandenburg. Two of these, and two only, were by a special 
“privilege,” dated September 10, 1671, allowed to settle at 
Berlin itself. The work before us has indeed been written for the 
“Bicentenary ” of the present Berlin community, which was cele- 
brated a few months ago with great pomp and ceremony; and 
Weare afraid that to that circumstance its excessive dryness is 
due. Following the course of events by the thread of those original 
documents which it was the particular task of the author to un- 
earth and to A see for the first time, he has fallen somewhat into 
their own “ Kanzlei-Styl.” Still a more accurate picture of the 
successive epochs of Berlin Jewry it would be difficult to conceive, 
from the first “Court Jew” of the Elector, Israel Aron, to the 
talons of Henrietta Herz and Rachel Levin; from Aaron Samuel, 

learned author of a Concordance and brewer of a certain 


* Ein Ausflug nach Calabrien, Von Professor Gerhard vom Rath. 
: Marcus. London: Williams & Norgate. 


t Johann Liebieg. Ein Arbeiterleben, Geschildert von einem Zeitgenossen. 

pzig: Spamer. Londen: Williams & Norgate. 

t Johann Joseph Fux, Hofcompositor und Hofhapellmeister der Kaiser 
Leopold I. Josef I. und'Kari VI. Von Ludwig Ritter von Kochel. Wien : 
Holder. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Bilder aus dem altrimischen Leben. Von H.W. Stoll. Leipzig : 
Teubner. London: Asher & Co. 

| Geschichte der Juden in Berlin. Bearbeitet von Ludwig Geiger. 

Guttentag. London: Nutt. 


icularly “grateful and comforting ” Polish wheat-beer, to Gans, 
Heine ; from the timid exclusiveness to shut 
out even its own kith and kin, to the brilliant company of princes, 
statesmen, poets, artists, that revolved around certain cosmopolitan 
Jewish centres. We could only wish that the conscientious 
author, without foregoing the minute accuracy that distinguishes 
him, had occasionally warmed a little more with his subject. 

Independently of the high merit of the individual essays it con- 
tains, the plan of the Quarterly German Magazine* isso admirable 
as to merit the most cordial appreciation in foreign countries. It 
is a step towards rendering science truly international, by enabling 
the English public to become acquainted with the latest results 
of German scientific research in a form divested of all technical 
abstruseness. This object is to be attained by a series of trans- 
lations from the Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftli 

Vortriige, edited by Professors Virchow and Von Holtzendorff, 
and there seems no reason why the labours of Huxley an 
Tyndall might not in return be simultaneously submitted to the 
juignet of the English and of the German public. The first 
ecture in the series, Professor Virchow’s on “ the Cranial Affinities 
of Man and the Ape,” affords an example of the advantages 
which would arise from thus accelerating the transfer of sci- 
entific discussions from the tribunal of local to that of uni- 
versal opinion. If published sooner in this country, it might 
have exercised a conciliating influence on the “ Descent of Man” 
controversy, repressing the importation of metaphysical pevnasane. 
sions into questions of positive science on the one hand, and 
the confusion of theory with demonstration on the other. In 
Virchow’s view, the derivation of man from a lower order of ex- 
istence must always remain a hypothesis, however plausible, until 
the precise link of connexion can be pointed out; and he decidedly 
condemns Vogt’s fancy that the brains of idiots exhibit a ten- 
dency to revert to the primitive type. At the same time the general 
scope of his reasoning undoubtedly indicates his belief that the 
missing evidence will some time be supplied. The other two lec- 
tures ey quarterly number containing three) treat of “Sight” 
and of “ the Circulation of the Waters upon the Surface of the 
Earth,” and are by Professors Graefe and Dove. Both possess 
the highest interest; it is only to be regretted that the trans- 
lation is somewhat heavy and over-literal. The entire character 
of the discourses evidently presupposes an audience of higher 
scientific culture, and less solicitous for mere entertainment, than 
would be looked for in an average English lecture-room. In 
Switzerland the style of lecturing is more popular, if we may 
judge from the first of a series of discourses = commenced by 
an association of eminent Swiss professors.t It would not be easy 
to produce a more charming instance of popular scientific exposi- 
tion than E. Desor’s lecture on the Sahara, the first of the series. 
Contributions from Professor Kinkel and other writers of European. 
reputation are expected. 

A splendid folio volume of chromo-lithographic plates, from 
sketches by E. Kriiger {, is designed to illustrate the Lar oa 
scenes of conflict in the recent war. It is to be completed in 
twelve parts, three of which have appeared, accompanying the 
progress of the German arms as faras the park of St. Cloud, whose 
magnificent avenues are dotted with the incongruous uniforms of 
Prussian outposts. Excepting a somewhat sensational repre- 
sentation of a sortie of the canine contingent of the Metz garrison 
in quest of horseflesh, the general effect of these views is one of 
solemn tranquillity, greatly assisted, no doubt, by the flatness of 
the country represented, the interminable rows of poplars incident 
to most French landscapes, and the heaviness of detail inseparable 
from chromo-lithography. They are rather a contribution to the 
elegy than to the epic of the war, and there is so far no attempt to 
represent actual military - em except in an exceedingly 
graphic sketch of outpost fighting before Phalsburg. 

manuel Geibel § isa good poet, but not a Tyrteus, and per- 
haps the best criticism upon the elegant verses which he has at 
various times devoted to the cause of German unity and the 
revived Empire is that they come best after the events which 
they were designed to promote, but are better adapted to com- 
memorate. They range in point of date from 4rd to the 
present time, and form a not uninteresting record of the feelings 
of a patriotic German, painfully conscious of the distracted 
condition of his country, and looking for a remedy to Frank- 
fort, to Vienna, anywhere, until a recent period, rather than 
to Berlin. As a pensioner of the Bavarian Crown, Herr 
Geibel could not be forward in recognising the merits of 
Prince Bismark; he seems, however, to accept the present 
situation heartily enough. The poems, like all he writes, are 
characterized by elegance, melody, and good taste. An attempt 
in some of the later _— to acquire additional dignity of style by 
the — of Biblical models offers an exception to the latter 
remark, 

Alexander Kaufmann || isa member of the Rhenish school of 
poets, who, as a body, are distinguished by some excellent literary 


* Quarterly German Magazine. A Series of Sd Essays on Science, 
History, and Art. Berlin: Liideritz, London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Ocffentliche Vortriige gehalten in der Schweiz, etc. Hft.1. Die Sahara. 
Von E. Desor. Basel: Schweighauser. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Eugen Kriiger’s Landschaftsalbum vom Kriegsschauplatz. Lief. 1-3. 
and London: Luks. 
§ Heroldsrufe. Aeltere und neuere oy Von Emanuel Geibel. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 


|| Unter den Reben, Lieder und erziihlende Gedichte. Von Alexander 
Kaufmann. Berlin: Lipperheide. London: Nutt. 
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characteristics—fluency, melody, picturesqueness, narrative faculty, 
and a lively sense of nr hanes Their chief want is want of sub- 
Herr Kaufmann’s volume is overrun with a number of 
pieces devoid of an either demanding or deserving 
investiture of verse. When he has anything to say he ean sa we 
well; some of the earlier lyrics in the volume are distinguish 
great warmth of feeling, but perhaps the most satisfactory suet 
are the ballads and other narrative pieces, where the original 
supplies the want of invention. The style is ev here 
transparently clear, and the versification singularly melodious. 
The poems of F. Brancld® are characterized in the main by 
similar qualities and defects; “they — however, more sub- 
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stance, and display a greater power of depicting the external 
aspects of nature. 

Countess Hahn-Hahn’s last novel} is less exclusively of a 
theological character than has usually been the case with her 
fictions of late years. It is, in fact, a ‘novel of society, with just 
sifficient polemical par to 
circle, which is probably no more indisposed than similar coteries 
at home to indulge a taste for amusement under the guise of 
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The “Nix-Fisher,’ by August Becker {, is a very good novel, 
beeen | upon an interesting and romantic incident, and abounding 
phic delineations of one life and natural scenery in a part 

of ermany remarkable for the picturesqueness of both. Of four 
novelettes by Otto Roquette §, the three of which the scene is 
laid in Germany are very pleasant rural stories, partaking of the 
nature both of idyl and comedy. The fourth, a story of modern 
Greece, is more conventional in character, and pears somewhat 
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narrative, conciseness, and humour. 

Two new periodicals T deser — attention as treating of 

icular departments in whi ermany confessedly stands at 

the head of all nations, as well as from the eminence of their con- 

ductors. They are a new journal of jurisprudence, edited by Dr. 

+ a Holtzendorff, and one of military science, by Colonel von 
ell. 
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